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EDITORIAL 
As Regards Freedom of Religion 


BOOK was published recently entitled, Religious Liberty: 
A An Inquiry.’ Its author is M. Searle Bates, Professor of 


History, Nanking University. In a volume of six hundred 
pages the author has focused the problem of religious liberty with 
a comprehensiveness, a pointedness, and a fairness of judgment 
which make the product of his research and reflection a classic con- 
tribution to the field which it covers. Nothing just like this study 
has ever been attempted, and the book will long remain a standard 
volume on the subject with which it deals. No thoughtful minister 
or layman should fail to read this volume and keep it by him as a 
source book for constant reference. 

Referring to Dr. Bates’s book a distinguished Roman Catholic 
scholar, the Reverend John Courtney Murray, S.J., has expressed 
himself in these terms: “Among all the problems relating to a new 
world order, religious liberty occupies a unique position. The 
reason is, no other problem so directly and immediately faces an 
ultimate issue.””* The appearance of the “Inquiry” and this com- 
ment by Dr. Murray provide an occasion for some reflections upon 
the supremely important topic of freedom of religion. 

It is impossible to discuss religious freedom without clarifying 
first of all the concept of freedom in general. What is freedom? 
When can it be said that a man is free? A man is free when he 
gives voluntary allegiance to something that is greater than himself 
or his own self interest. Merely to be free from something or some- 
one is an empty abstraction. A human self can enjoy that kind of 
freedom without representing any positive value or having any sense 
of direction in life. Yet in many democratic circles this purely nega- 


1 Published for the International Missionary Council by Harper Brothers. 
2 Theological Studies, March, 1945. 
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tive freedom to do what one likes is the only freedom which means 
anything, a circumstance which is responsible for the confusion and 
inertia which mark democratic action today. A man who is free in 
any sense worthy of the name is free not merely from something; he 
is free in something or for something. He becomes free, paradoxi- 
cally speaking, when he becomes linked in allegiance to something 
greater and more important than himself. 

Whatever be the object of allegiance which a man may choose, his 
devotion to it will give him a sense of freedom, of release, of exhil- 
aration. Such was the freedom of the Nazis, a kind of biological 
freedom which we commonly associate with pedigree stock. It is 
the freedom of the horse or hound which, knowing itself to be an 
elect favorite of its master, exults in his use of rein or whip. Such 
a person, laying all reflection aside, lives the exuberant freedom of 
the fanatic who brooks no restraint of any kind in the expression of 
his devotion. Freedom of this sort, while being psychologically real, 
has been the flail of our civilization. 

But for man as a spiritual being, made in the image of his Maker, 
freedom that is freedom indeed is the fruit of allegiance that is given 
to God alone. A man is truly free not through allegiance to his 
autonomous self or to any aspect of it, nor yet when any finite reality, 
personal or institutional, racial or ideological, claims his devotion. 
He is free when he has made himself a willing captive of the Infinite, 
giving allegiance to God himself. Spiritual freedom is captivity to 
the Divine by which a man, relating himself consciously to God’s 
great scheme of things, becomes an obedient instrument of his will. 
“I would fain be to the Eternal Goodness what his own hand is to a 
man,” said the anonymous author of Theologia Germanica. “Man 
is created for true allegiance,” says the author of this great book 
which exercised so profound an influence upon Martin Luther, ‘“‘and 
is bound of right to render it to God.” And again, “These men are 
in a state of freedom because they are living in pure submissiveness 
to the Eternal Goodness in the perfect freedom of fervent love.” 
We might say, therefore, that while allegiance to a greater than one’s 
self is necessary for freedom of any kind, conscious allegiance to God 
is the only allegiance which leads to perfect freedom. ‘Make me a 
captive, Lord, and then I shall be free." “The man who becomes free 
in this sense can say with Luther, “A Christian man is the most free 
lord of all, subject to none. A Christian man is the most dutiful 
servant of all, subject to everyone.” Of little value is freedom of 
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religion as a natural or legal right if a man is, like young Augustine, 
the slave of his ‘‘own iron will.” 

But granting that only a truly religious man is fully free, what does 
freedom of religion mean? It means, first of all, freedom to choose 
one’s religion. God has given to man the inalienable right of 
choice, whether to choose good or to choose evil. In making man 
free God took risks. The fact that man at the beginning chose 
wrongly does not alter God’s attitude toward him as a sinner. He 
still leaves him sovereignly free to choose Heaven or Hell, God or 
the Devil, and requires that every human authority shall do likewise, 
leaving man free to make the ultimate spiritual choice without co- 
ercion. 

When we look, however, at the world of men we discover people 
who are afraid of choosing. There is a profound insight in the 
declaration of the Grand Inquisitor, in Dostoevski’s famous tale,* 
that men do not really want freedom but rather bread and security. 
According to the Inquisitor men say, ‘Make us slaves, but sustain 
us.” The dread of free choice and the tremendous responsibility 
which it entails lead multitudes of people to forego the right to 
choose for themselves in the realm of spiritual ultimates. Such a 
situation obtains today. Aware of the innate craven fear in human 
nature to make an ultimate spiritual choice, certain religious and 
political leaders have proceeded upon the assumption that the range 
of human choice in matters of the spirit should be severely circum- 
scribed in the interests of men themselves. Some argue that the 
choice should be limited to a choice between good things. ‘Liberty, 
correctly understood, is the right to choose between good things in 
order to develop the highest reaches of personality.” So holds that 
distinguished Roman Catholic churchman, Father Fulton Sheen. 
In the famous Encyclical, Immortale Dei, Pope Leo XIII stated, 
“That liberty is truly genuine which, in regard to the individual, 
does not allow men to be the slaves of error and of passion, the worst 
of all masters.” On the other hand, one of the most distinguished 
Roman Catholic laymen of recent times, the eminent historian, Lord 
Acton, thus expressed his conception of liberty: “By liberty I mean 
the assurance that every man shall be protected, doing what he be- 
lieves his duty, against the influence of authority and majority cus- 
tom and opinion.” 

Enforced loyalty destroys spiritual freedom. A religious loyalty 


8 The Brothers Karamazov. 
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has often been imposed upon people in the name of their best in- 
terests. A religion was prescribed to them to save them from the 
confusion of their thinking, the corruption of their practices, and 
the weakness of their moral decision. But whenever people have 
been forced to adopt religious practices against their will, the most 
devastating consequences have followed. One such consequence is 
hypocrisy, another is irreligion. ‘Through the fear of sanctions, if 
they do not obey, or through the desire to gain some advantage, if 
they do, people become hollow and insincere. They live with a 
lie in their soul which leads to the expression of falsehood in society 
asawhole. In the end, enforced religion always produces irreligion. 
Violent antagonism is engendered to all that the enforced religion 
has stood for. Contemporary Spain is one of the saddest examples 
in all history of what can happen to a great people when Church and 
State combine to maintain a religion which the majority of Spanish 
citizens no longer accept. Religious monopoly and the enforcement 
of religious beliefs and practices have invariably resulted in produc- 
ing a spiritual situation that is totally inimicable to the interests of 
religion and sinisterly productive of moral evil. 

Where ultimate spiritual loyalty is concerned, the human soul 
must be left in utter freedom to choose the object of its devotion. 
It may choose wrongly, but those in power, whether in Church or 
State, who permit a wrong religious choice do no more than what 
God himself has done and does. God rejects any kind of religious 
loyalty which is not in “‘spirit and in truth.’” He would have human 
authorities follow his own practice, wooing but never ravishing the 
human soul to win its loyalty. Never does the Almighty violate the 
freedom of personality. The integrity of the human self is so pre- 
cious in God’s sight that he takes measureless risks in his providen- 
tial dealings with man. 

Freedom to practice one’s religion is a second element in religious 
freedom. Freedom of worship is not enough. For a man to be re- 
ligiously free it is necessary not only that he should be free to wor- 
ship God alone or with others in the form that appears to him to be 
most appropriate; it is also necessary that he should be free to propa- 
gate his faith among others. If he has a faith, he must be given lib- 
erty to share it with other people and to summon them to the re- 
ligious beliefs and dedication which mean everything in his own 
life. Herein lies the issue between Christianity, on the one hand, 
and Islam and Soviet Russia on the other. It is the issue also be- 
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tween evangelical Christianity and the Roman Catholic Church. 
Russia allows freedom of worship for all Soviet citizens, but freedom 
of propaganda only for anti-religious movements. While the Ro- 
man Catholic Church invariably deals with religious freedom in 
terms of policy rather than in terms of principle, the official position 
of the Church is that where the Roman Catholic faith is professed 
by a majority of the citizens, the Church has a right to call upon the 
State to curb the propagandist activities of minority religious groups. 
The position of the Church of Rome is this: Roman Catholics, when 
they form a minority in a Protestant nation, have a right to expect 
that they shall be treated in accordance with Protestant principles 
of religious liberty; when Roman Catholics are in the majority, Prot- 
estants can claim no more than to be dealt with in accordance with 
Roman Catholic principles of religious liberty. One of these prin- 
ciples is that error, which means anything opposed to Roman Catho- 
lic doctrine, cannot claim the same rights as truth. The basic ques- 
tion between evangelicals and Roman Catholics on the subject of 
religious freedom thus relates to the status of error and the appropri- 
ate way of dealing with it. The major issue involved in freedom of 
religion today is not the issue with Islam or the Soviet Union; it is 
an internal issue within the Christian religion. 

There are three possible attitudes which a dominant religious 
group may adopt with respect to ideas and people who are regarded 
as heretical. It may adopt an attitude of complete indifference; it 
may take up a repressive attitude; or it may seek by legitimate meth- 
ods of persuasion to convert the heretics and so change their ideas. 
The only Christian attitude is the third. In God’s world religious 
heretics have their sacred rights. ‘They must be tolerated in a so- 
ciety without any discriminatory measures being taken against them, 
provided that they and their ideas do not affect public order or basic 
morals. A fine example of the most successful method of handling 
heretics was illustrated by Timothy Dwight, the famous president of 
Yale College. In days when the Church was overwhelmingly strong 
in New England, Dwight, we are told, allowed young infidels at Yale 
to express themselves as blatantly as they chose. He then took issue 
with their ideas in public forum. Invariably it was the truth that 
prevailed. 

But sincere Roman Catholics may reply that such an attitude to- 
ward religious heresy, when the Church is in a position to repress it 
through its influence with the secular power, fails to take into ac- 
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count the obligations imposed upon the Church by Jesus Christ. 
The problem of religious liberty cannot be dealt with, it is averred, 
in terms of reason and natural law alone. “It is our concept of the 
Church of Christ,” says Father Murray with great truth, ‘‘that is the 
decisive element here.” His contention is that the Church of Jesus 
Christ, because of its special relationship to the Church’s Lord, is not 
free to allow religious error to propagate itself in the secular order. 
This is precisely the issue: What is the Christian Church and what 
authority does the Church have to deal in a summary way with re- 
ligious heresy by calling in the secular power? This leads us to 
formulate some dispassionate reflections. 

There are only two ways in which to deal with the conscientious 
conviction of the Roman Catholic Church that it should treat re- 
ligious heresy and heretics in a summary way when it has power to 
do so. One way is to see to it that the Church shall not obtain 
political power over the State so as to make the State an instrument 
of its will with respect to people and ideas that are obnoxious to it. 
The other way is to take issue with the premise upon which the Ro- 
man Church builds its claim to special status and authority. The 
time has come when in the interests of all concerned, and having 
regard to the future of Christianity in the world, the basic claims of 
the Roman Catholic Church should be challenged upon Biblical, 
historical, and theological grounds. 

Our first reflection, accordingly, is this: There is no support in 
the New Testament or the early Christian centuries for the conten- 
tion that the Christian Church is a single organization identical with 
the Roman Catholic Church, to which Jesus Christ has delegated 
his sovereign rights. Biblically speaking, the Church of Christ is 
essentially a fellowship rather than an organization. Historically 
speaking, the authority of the Christian Church as an organization 
lay in a general Council which sought to know the mind of Christ 
in all matters relating to Church policy. Jesus Christ continues to 
be the Lord of the Church as he is the Lord of the conscience. 
Whenever a hierarchy presumes to be the Church; whenever it al- 
leges that, if it is in error, Christ is the cause of its error; whenever a 
supreme hierarch undertakes to be the vice-gerent of the Almighty 
in such a way that God in heaven becomes the vicar of an ecclesi- 
astical potentate on earth, then it is in order for many religious 
heretics to cry out with one of the greatest of Roman Catholic lay- 
men, Blaise Pascal, ““Io Thy tribunal, Lord Jesus, I appeal.” 
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Second reflection: It is not true that the Church of Christ, what- 
ever we may regard it to be, has a right to make the State an instru- 
ment of its will. The attempt upon the part of an ecclesiastical 
power to control the secular power gives birth to clericalism. ‘“‘Cler- 
icalism,”’ says one of the greatest of modern Spaniards, Salvador de 
Madariaga, “is an evil unknown in Protestant countries. Clerical- 
ism, though a disease of Catholic societies, is natural to them, being 
a diseased growth along the lines of their healthy development. It 
is therefore extremely difficult to attack clerical abuses without seem- 
ing to attack Catholic institutions, or even without being naturally 
drawn to attack them.”” Clericalism is the pursuit of political power 
by a religious hierarchy, carried on by secular methods and for pur- 
poses of social domination. It is painful to contemplate the sin- 
ister emergence of this phenomenon for the first time in American 
history. It will work its own disaster in Anglo-Saxon North Amer- 
ica as it has already done in Iberian South America, but its onward 
march may leave much wreckage behind it. “Men never do evil so 
completely and cheerfully,” said Pascal, “‘as when they do it from 
religious conviction.” So far as Protestants are concerned they will 
act now, and we trust will ever act, in the spirit and words of William 
Penn: “We will oppose the Roman Catholic claims, but we will 
demand toleration for the Roman Catholic Church.” 


Tue Eprror 


Some Living Issues 


S a new year begins, THEOLOGy Topay concentrates its atten- 
A tion upon some living issues in world Christianity which 
will undoubtedly become increasingly important with every 
passing month. From the strategy of war we have suddenly turned 
to the strategy of peace. Boundless gratitude for the end of active 
hostilities, however, cannot quiet the agonizing cries of great sec- 
tions of mankind who, as they contemplate the coming of a new year, 
can only wonder and wait. Others who thought they saw the first 
blush of a new day dawning have become disillusioned, bitter, and 
cynical. Still others dare to hope that amid the wreckage and the 
upheavals of peoples, nations, and empires new opportunities for 
global thinking and living are upon us ready to be grasped. 
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The Christian Church has a stake in the present world situation. 
It is not indifferent and certainly not complacent. Christianity 
claims to be a world religion, or, better, a religion for the world, and 
therefore it is interested in everything that affects mankind. The 
brief devotional article, ‘He Shall Reign,” strikes a note of trium- 
phant hope in the midst of deep distress. Like Handel’s great Hal- 
lelujah Chorus, this meditation on God’s promise to the Seer on 
rocky Patmos thrills one’s heart with the assurance that “He shall 
reign for ever and ever.”” ‘The author is the Reverend Dr. W. Sher- 
man Skinner, co-pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of German- 
town, Pa., and one of the outstanding members of the younger gen- 
eration of Presbyterian ministers. 

As we view the present situation of the world with the conflicting 
emotions of hope and despair, the question of Christianity’s relation 
to civilization inevitably arises. Helmut Kuhn, formerly of the 
University of Berlin and now a member of the department of phi- 
losophy at the University of North Carolina, faces this issue in “The 
Classical Christian Tradition and the Emerging World.” This was 
one of the Ayer Lectures delivered at Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School last year. The passion today is for Christianity to do some- 
thing for war-weary civilization. But we must remember that as 
Christians our concern is not only for civilizations, that last a century 
or two, but with eternal life. Furthermore, “Christianity is given us 
to save our souls, not to save our civilization.” The chief task of 
Christianity is to be itself—“‘to testify to the effectiveness of the work 
of redemption initiated for our benefit by Christ.” This should 
keep us from facile optimism and also from cynical despair. ‘Thus 
the rebuilding of a ruined civilization, so far as Christianity is con- 
cerned, must be conceived of as a by-product; that is to say, our devo- 
tion to ideals of international peace and social justice ought to be the 
overflow of a deeper devotion to God. So there is something to do, 
but if we imagine it is something easily done we deceive ourselves, 
and if we despair that anything at all can be done then we despair of 
Christianity. Not less important is Christianity’s task of evangeliz- 
ing secular thinking so that reason can be restored to its rightful 
place, a place which the author regards as being expressed in the 
maxim: “Believe that you may know. Know that you may believe.” 

Moving, as it were, from the more general to the more particular, 
the second major article raises the pertinent question of the possibil- 
ity of international relationships in terms of a mutually agreeable 
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basis of law and order. ‘That such a basis exists is the presupposition 
of the discussion by Professor Otto A. Piper, “What Is Natural 
Law?” Today the question is being asked on every side, “How can 
the nations agree to agree?” The sort of basis which lay behind the 
International Red Cross and the World Court of Arbitration seems 
to the author to be more promising for the future of world relations 
than the attempt to draw up treaties or establish a world state of the 
victorious powers. It is simply utopian, he feels, to expect non- 
Christian nations to agree to Christian proposals for peace, but the 
Church can and must make clear that natural law has religious im- 
plications and associations. It is not, that is to say, an un-Christian 
strategy. Dr. Piper speaks not only with evident learning but with 
a personal background of an international kind. German born, he 
studied, among other places, in Paris. He was professor in Miinster, 
the successor of Karl Barth, where he was finally forced to leave un- 
der Hitler. He spent some years in Wales,-and since 1942, when he 
became an American citizen, he has been the professor of New Testa- 
ment at Princeton Theological Seminary. 

We now turn to three regional areas in which living issues in world 
Christianity are being focused. The first is India, where the whole 
question of empire is being refashioned and re-examined. The re- 
lation of homeland to colony, the tangled puzzle of mixed races, 
religions, and cultures, these and other matters are being faced with 
earnest expectation in India today. What is the role of the Chris- 
tian Church in such a situation? Here we let an Indian Christian 
speak his mind and voice his convictions. Augustine Ralla Ram is 
recognized as one of the great native Indian Christians, known in 
his own country (next to the late Bishop of Dornakal) as the one 
most passionately concerned for the contribution which he feels the 
Church can make to Indian life and culture. As Secretary of the 
World Student Christian Federation in India, Mr. Ram speaks not 
only for the Church but for that surging and restless throng of young 
people who today are on the march for freedom, truth, and the new 
day which they see on the horizon. The article, written while the 
author was visiting the United States, pleads for understanding from 
the West, for adventurous political policy, for aggressive social ac- 
tion, and for Church union and evangelical witness. 

Another regional problem to which we direct attention is the mat- 
ter of inter-American hemispheric relations. Much has been writ- 
ten on this subject from a number of points of view. From the re- 
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ligious perspective one of the acute issues is the debate on religious 
liberty, but here we present a somewhat different approach. Mr. 
Ernesto Galarza is Mexican by birth, but he is now a naturalized 
U. S. citizen and a graduate of Occidental College. At present he 
is Chief of the Division of Labor and Social Information of the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. He is an acknowledged au- 
thority on the whole question of Latin American economy, and it is 
from this point of view that he examines the possible future rela- 
tions between the two hemispheres. He speaks here not for the 
Pan American Union but out of his own knowledge of the facts and 
out of his personal Christian faith. The article reports on the sig- 
nificance of the industrial boom which has come to Latin America 
during the war years. What will this mean for the Latin American 
laborer whose wage scale is so low that he cannot purchase what he 
produces? What will it mean for the industrialist who thinks in 
terms of foreign markets? And what, finally, will it mean for the 
United States which is also thinking of foreign markets and its own 
possible labor and employment problems? 

The third regional area and perhaps the most controversial of all 
is Russia. It has long been common for Christian Churchmen to 
berate the Soviet for its godless philosophy, but in the article en- 
titled, ““The Soviet Challenge to Christianity,’ while not denying 
that anti-Christian tendency in Russia, the problem of Christianity 
and the Soviet is faced in such a way as to confront Christians with 
the power, vitality, and social dynamism of present-day life and 
thought in Russia. The author of this provoking essay is Edward 
D. Myers, the Dean of Roanoke College, Salem, Va. He is known 
to readers of THEOLoGy Topay for his much discussed article on 
Arnold Toynbee’s Study of History. The point which this article 
makes is that the Soviet challenges Christianity because it succeeds 
in some measure to put into actual practice its social theory, whereas 
the Christian Church which also has a social theory does not seem to 
Russian eyes to succeed at all in this matter. Using principles of 
historical criticism derived from Toynbee, the author analyzes the 
Russian attitude toward the Church and concludes that the anti- 
Christian movement was stimulated simply because institutional 
Christianity which professed a belief in the common man and his 
welfare nevertheless consistently identified itself with the upper 
classes and did little or nothing for the worker. Dean Myers is not 
concerned to plead the case of communism as over against Christi- 
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anity; indeed, he regards the former as fundamentally hollow and 
artificial for having eliminated the Christian “drive,” and he sees 
that it has a tendency to dehumanize the very worker it seeks to 
help. But that the Soviet is a challenge in the Toynbee-sense seems 
clear enough. Our Christian obligation and opportunity is also 
clear—we must meet this challenge. 

But how will Christianity make itself felt in the post-war world? 
The answer, we believe, lies in the restoration and reinterpretation 
of evangelism as the Church's primary world responsibility. It is no 
mere propaganda of the Church of England that it has recently is- 
sued a call for the Conversion of England. “The Evangelism which 
the Times Need” is the title of the article prepared by Aaron N. 
Meckel, the pastor of the First Congregational Church of Braintree, 
Mass. He is one of the active and progressive figures in evangelism 
in this country, being a Missioner for the Department of Evangelism 
of the Federal Council and the author of a widespread Council pam- 
phlet, It’s Time to Re-Think Evangelism. There is much more to 
this discussion than the recitation of resolutions, but it is enough 
here to note that the article attempts to indicate the supreme signifi- 
cance of evangelism for the world today by urging a more realistic 
conception of sin both individual and social, by recognizing evan- 
gelistic possibilities through education, by advocating a more patent 
corporate witness of the Christian fellowship, and by invoking a 
more adequate theology as the foundation structure of evangelistic 
activity. 

Finally, coming closer to home, what is the immediate task of the 
Church in our own country in the year and the years that lie ahead? 
Will the movement toward unity among the Churches continue, or 
has the ecumenical movement, begun in such high hopes, hit a snag? 
Reinhold Niebuhr of Union Seminary, New York, the brilliant 
author of The Nature and Destiny of Man, who knows better than 
any other how to analyze and probe contemporary life, looks at the 
ecumenical issue in the United States. All is not well, he believes, 
for there is confusion and distrust among leaders and denominations 
which often puts us out of sympathy with Church movements in 
other countries. Why is this? The reason is that our religious tra- 
dition is “sectarian.” That is to say, when talk about the Church 
arises, it is hard for us to know what is meant since most of our Prot- 
estant denominations were reactions to established Churches. And 
that is not all. The “sect” tendency has invariably repudiated tra- 
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ditional theology, cast disdain upon the sacraments, and revised or 
refashioned the liturgy. The sect, in other words, sees the possi- 
bilities of corruption in all these, whereas the Church is likely to 
regard them as essential means of grace. For example, in the mat- 
ter of the public prayers, the sects get away from forms but in so 
doing their prayers become inane and chatty. The point of this 
penetrating and suggestive article is that, ‘It is one of the paradoxi- 
cal aspects of sectarian Christianity that it ultimately makes more 
shallow what it first intended to deepen.” 


H. T. K., Jr. 
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“HE SHALL REIGN” 


By W. SHERMAN SKINNER 


triumph has sounded loudest in men’s hearts in the mo- 

ments of deep distress. In the darkness he has opened 
their eyes to the clearest vision of his kingdom. Isaiah, out of his 
blackest hours with a “people that walked in darkness,”’ saw a great 
light and a Prince of Peace, of the increase of whose government 
there would be no end. It was probably on another day of gloom 
that he saw the mountain of Jehovah’s house established on the top 
of the mountains, and all nations flowing unto it. A displaced, cap- 
tive people, according to Daniel, heard it from the lips of their cap- 
tor, who had also been humiliated: “His kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom, and his dominion is from generation to generation.” ” 

The link between suffering and vision is not merely a psychologi- 
cal reaction in man, whereby, when all the real world about him is 
black, he grasps at the unreal in the desperate hope it will turn out 
to be real. The Christian revelation has given the dream too much 
substance for that. 

Rather, the assurance of God’s universal dominion has come in 
times when men were being tried and purified by fire, when their 
convictions were being hammered out and their loyalties forged on 
the anvil of hard experience. When men have found themselves at 
the end of their own strength, and their self-reliance has been shat- 
tered, then they have been able to hear the voice of God. Most sig- 
nificantly, it has often been at times when in their tragic distress and 
abysmal need they have come down to that last, uncertain line be- 
tween eternity and time. There every sham and impertinence is 
stripped away and men are face to face with God, and his Word 
reaches them. Then they know that “his kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom.” 

The vision was given new reality and form through the suffering 
of Christ, the living Word. He, too, talked of the kingdom when it 


"HH: shall reign for ever and ever.’’* God’s eternal word of 


1 Revelation 11: 15. 
2 Daniel 4: 3. 
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seemed laughable. He purposed to redeem men and establish his 
reign. And then came the blackest hour in history; all the forces of 
darkness swept around him in their fury and night came down upon 
him on a cross. Yet just as his mission seemed lost in hopeless de- 
feat, he lifted up his voice in confident peace to say, “‘It is finished.” * 

As out of death Christ rose in triumph, the Word of God was vin- 
dicated, and the vision he had given men began to be turned into 
reality. There is a new kind of daring assurance in the great com- 
mission. What audacity, when the world had rejected him, and his 
friends were few and helpless, for Jesus to say to them quietly, “All 
authority hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth. Go ye 
therefore, and make disciples of all the nations . . . "!* Here was 
at once the darkest and brightest hour in the world. Here the pat- 
tern was given for bringing every knee to bow to the name that is 
above every name. “Ye shall be my witnesses . . . unto the utter- 
most part of the earth.”’ ° 

Today we have come to a new moment of glorious vision. It is 
another time of awful darkness and suffering. Demonic forces have 
been turned loose in the world and have brought man to such an ag- 
ony of sorrow and want as he has never known before. In their hu- 
man hopelessness the eyes of many have been lifted up out of their 
need, expectant. With the frightening mystery of atomic energy in 
men’s hands, “the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together. . . .”® 

But it is also an age when Christ has already been taken to the ut- 
termost part of the earth by his Church. Toa suffering, bewildered 
humanity that is lost, let the Word come once more. Let the trum- 
pet give no uncertain sound. “His dominion shall be from sea to 
sea.”’* The nations will hear and catch the vision. A growing 
number will have the triumphant assurance ringing within them, 
like that one who, near his last days, out of the midst of persecution, 
when the Church had been driven underground, could write: “And 
the seventh angel sounded; and there followed great voices in 
heaven, and they said, The kingdom of the world is become the 
kingdom of our Lord, and of his Christ: and he shall reign for ever 
and ever.” * 


8 John 19: 30. 

4 Matthew 28: 18, 19. 
5 Acts 1: 8. 

6 Romans 8: 22. 

7 Zechariah 9: 10. 

8 Revelation 11: 15. 
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THE CLASSICAL CHRISTIAN TRADITION 
AND THE EMERGING WORLD 


By HELMUT KUHN 


plumage, lives in the Arabian desert. When its life-span 
is expired, it burns itself to death on a funeral pyre, soon 
to emerge from its ashes with renewed youth and to live through 
another cycle of years. Heraclitus and his Stoic followers might 
have regarded the fabulous bird as a symbol of the universe as they 
conceived it—a world moving periodically from one total conflagra- 
tion to another, a perpetual alternation of births and catastrophes. 
In the life of the astronomic universe little evidence is found to 
bear out this cyclical philosophy. But in human life illustrations 
of the rhythm of death and resurrection abound. The human 
world surely suffers the fate of the mythical bird. 


A CCORDING to an ancient myth Phoenix, a bird of gorgeous 


I 


The year 1945 granted us what we had been passionately longing 
for—the victory of the Allied armies over Hitler's legions. Yet we 
are not in a mood to surrender to triumphal exuberance. Our eyes 
are on the great funeral pyre that has been raised by our own hands. 

Newspapers and magazines show photographs of the ruins of Lon- 
don, Rotterdam, Berlin, Cologne, Warsaw, all of them our cities, 
built by ancestors of some among us, cradles of our civilization. 
We survey broken walls and works of handicraft reduced to sham- 
bles, ashes in the literal sense of the word. As we contemplate the 
sites of devastation, we remember that along with roof and cupola 
and vault less tangible but no less real things have sunk into the 
dust—habits, beliefs, convictions, hopes. Shattered walls, broken 
lives, a crumbling world—this is the panorama revealed by the re- 
porter’s camera. We in this country have still roofs safely over our 
heads, and the homes smashed by bombs are not our own homes. 
But the crumbling world is the world we used to inhabit. The 
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frustrated hopes, the dismantled philosophies, the amenities and 
comforts of a past civilization have been part and parcel of our own 
lives. We pity the unfortunate ones who have been robbed of their 
homes. But still other feelings besides pity are roused in us by 
the spectacle of destruction. The violated cities were ours, and so 
are their ruins. 

There is something very poetical about reality in times like ours 
—not, assuredly, in the sense of harmony or metrical order. But 
reality for awhile is as ruthlessly honest as great poetry always is. 
No tinsel and plaster—things mean what they seem. The docu- 
ments of our time are vociferously eloquent. Archaeologists muse 
over the relics of Nineveh, bleached stones in the desert now, once 
a populous city. What calamity or what failure has desiccated the 
fields and ravaged both palaces and huts? Today we produce ruins 
at a rate not easily rivalled by any preceding age, and searching for 
an answer to the question urged upon us by these fresh ruins we 
need not seek afar. To discover the failure which caused the de- 
struction, the archaeological research must probe into the depths of 
our own minds. 

One might think that the sight of places, once familiar and now 


destroyed beyond recognition, would fill us with that kind of dismay 


which resembles incredulity. But this is not so. The ruins look as 
convincing as though we had seen them before ina dream. The in- 
sane oratory of the Nazi leaders in the year of Hitler’s seizure of 
power is still in our ears, and also the answering roar of the masses 
intoxicated with the gospel of national self-glorification and hatred. 
At that time horror was deeper in most of us than understanding. 
Now it has become obvious that the fury released then and made 
audible to the whole world has only one authentic language in which 
to express itself. It clamors for ruins. Hitler was stopped, but only 
after he had forged weapons powerful enough to challenge the whole 
world. So fury was allowed to run amuck and to satiate its hunger 
for destruction. The ruins of Europe, Africa, and Asia reveal the 
destructiveness of passion and our failure to keep its evil servants at 
bay. 

We look at the funeral pyre before us and try to discern the con- 
tours of a new life which may stir in the ashes. Phoenix is fabled to 
fulfill its destiny in the Arabian desert. In explaining this part of 
the myth T. S. Eliot proves helpful. ‘“The desert is in the heart of 
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your brother,” a line in “The Rock” reads. In our hearts, if any- 
where, life with renewed youth is to rise from its ashes. 

I remember a few words I exchanged with a young woman in 
1934. She had been brought up in a Christian home, and by na- 
ture she was lacking neither in good sense nor in human sympathy, 
but at that time she was under the spell of Hitler’s propaganda. I 
spoke to her about the misery inflicted by the Nazi policy of oppres- 
sion upon some of my friends. She warded off these remarks with 
an impatient movement: “What have I to do with all these people?” 
To ward off the obtrusiveness of our brother’s misery with impa- 
tience is natural to all of us. We feel that we ourselves are enough 
of a burden to us. “Am I my brother’s keeper?” Only on second 
thought we remember that this protest—the watch-word of the iso- 
lationism of the heart—is the word of Cain, the fratricide. There 
is no harder test for the vitality of fellow-feeling than the flush of 
victory, especially if triumph combines with righteous indignation 
at horrors perpetrated by the enemy. Yet compassionate generosity 
is the wisdom of the victor. As there has been much talk about the 
Jewish problem and the Negro problem, so it is now the fashion to 
speak of a German problem—an insidious terminology. ‘The ques- 
tion, what is wrong with the Jews or the Negroes, and now, what is 
wrong with the Germans, tends to silence the more central questions: 
what is wrong with man, with ourselves? The unrepentant victor 
who thinks he is all right because he has won is already defeated. 

To us as Christians the agony and the travail of our era are our 
own experiences. We are deeply involved. The God we worship 
is rich in pity, and we have been taught the lesson of compassion. 
Pity, alloyed with complacency and condescension, heals wounds 
only by inflicting a new one. Not so Christian compassion. Chris- 
tian fellowship in suffering springs from fellowship in guilt. We, 
writer and reader, have not called Hitler to power. Before any hu- 
man court we are blameless. But in a less limited view we are ac- 
complices. The tempters in history combine into a perverse pat- 
tern all the threads of lust for power and envy which have been 
woven into the tissue of events. Their colossal hatred battens on 
our little resentments. They are festering abscesses on the diseased 
organism of the world—and this is our world. 

In the summer of 1945 Marshal Pétain was tried as a traitor to his 
country, and an incensed crowd demanded the head of the aged 
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Victor of Verdun—a crowd not altogether different from the one that 
a few years earlier had cheered Daladier on his return from Munich. 
At the height of the excitement roused by the trial Francois Mauriac 
of the French Academy, a leading man in the Resistance Movement, 
published in Figaro an article worth pondering. ‘To make it apply 
to ourselves we need only substitute “men” for “Frenchmen.” He 
wrote: “If we deserved to have Pétain, we deserved also, thank God, 
to have de Gaulle. The spirit of abandonment and the spirit of 
resistance—both are incarnated in Frenchmen and these two spirits 
met in a duel of death. Each of these men represented infinitely 
more than himself. Since the most modest among us shared the 
glory of the first resister, let us not shrink from the thought that a 
part of ourselves was perhaps at times an accomplice of that crushed 
old man.” 

Once again, a Christian experiences the crisis of our era as his own 
crisis. But at the same time he looks upon the drama around him 
with composure and a steady eye. The contradiction between these 
two affirmations is apparent only. 

We witness the agony of bourgeois civilization. Physicians and 
quacks offer their panaceas. With officious zeal builders of new 
worlds press upon us their blueprints, and in the end the dissonant 
voices of these self-styled saviors only increase a sense of impending 
doom. Shall we mingle with them and offer our own rival prescrip- 
tions? ‘“The world is out of joint,”” we would then have to say, “but 
Christianity may set it right. So if you are interested in saving your 
civilization you had better take my advice and try the remedy I 
recommend.” 


II 


It is painful to hear Christianity commended in terms incom- 
patible with Christianity. Christianity is given us to save our souls, 
not to save our civilization. We are moved by the spectacle of a 
disintegrating world, but this visible drama does not shake us to 
the foundations of our existence. For we have our eyes riveted on 
an invisible drama which in grandeur and importance surpasses the 
vicissitudes of historical life, the rise and fall of empires and the fate 
of civilizations. ‘These awful events may bring all kinds of misery 
and even death to ourselves and those dear to us. But we pray for 
the strength to face these trials without flinching. And if we stand 
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up well under this test, we do so not because we are cold but be- 
cause our passion is enlisted by a prize greater than anything to be 
won or lost in history. Our ultimate concern is not with the life of 
civilizations which is measured by centuries but with life eternal. 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his righteousness,” Christ 
teaches. 

A note of hysteria creeps easily into contemporary declamations 
on the catastrophic events of our time. Wherever this note is audi- 
ble, or wherever the unredeemed gloom of the prophets of the 
decline of the West closes down upon the minds, Christianity is 
eclipsed by an alien spirit. The rhythm of the Christian Year 
oscillates between a joy and a sorrow which give the measure of 
all joys and sorrows. We have just celebrated Christmas, and as 
the year moves on Easter will follow, preceded by Good Friday. 
Year after year we commemorate the day on which human hatred 
has done its worst. Our sin has slain God. If the remembrance 
of this fact burns in our minds, our heads will not be turned by 
the bloody harvest in our life-time—a death so visibly the wages of 
sin. For all that the horrors we witness will be no less horrible to 
us. But they will not strike us as an unprecedented calamity or 
as the revelation of a novel iniquity. The Christian knowledge of 
sin and the sense of proportion in forming an opinion on a historical 
crisis belong together. 

With such reflections we may steel ourselves against despair as well 
as against a foolish hopefulness—the twin maladies of worldliness. 
If in a mind so steadied the question arises as to what Christianity 
might be able to contribute to the emerging world, a simple answer 
suggests itself. The foremost contribution of Christianity must 
consist in maintaining itself. ‘The one gift Christianity can make 
to this or any world is itself, its essential and immutable truth. The 
Church has the one task only, in past worlds and in coming worlds, 
to testify to the effectiveness of the work of redemption initiated for 
our benefit by Christ—a work of self-giving love. The sacrifices and 
creations of this love mark our Lord’s passage through the centuries, 
and a new civilization, a new world, is no more than a fresh area 
which he traverses. ‘Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass from the truth revealed in Christ. Unless 
words as grave and solemn as these are spoken soberly and firmly 
rather than rhetorically they are blasphemous. If recent evolution- 
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ist philosophies have made us too sophisticated or too pusilanimous 
to believe in immutable truth, we had better change our idiom. 
Ours can be no longer the language of Christianity. 

Christianity teaches us to seek a Kingdom which is not of this 
world and to prepare ourselves for its advent by refusing to be con- 
formed to the present aeon. This is a harsh saying to ears accus- 
tomed to the language of secularism. But Christian teaching sup- 
plements the harsh saying with a paradoxical one that reads: only by 
aiming above the world can we master the world. Only by aspiring 
to eternal life can we give meaning to temporal life. ‘To be free in 
the world we must remember that we are not of the world. Chris- 
tianity, I repeat, is given us not to save our civilization but to save 
our souls. But it is also true that whatever welfare and prosperity 
and peace we shall be able to achieve in our civilization must flow 
from God’s peace. 

Christianity, I submit, does not prompt us to rival with a mot- 
ley crowd of physicians for a place at the bedside of our ailing civi- 
lization. But we refrain from this competition not because the 
problems of cultural recovery are outside the pale of the Christian 
message but conversely, because the claims of Christianity surpass 
in scope all therapeutic schemes designed to bring health to society. 
Christianity claims to achieve as a by-work what the secular physi- 
cians fail to achieve as a main work. It teaches us to distinguish be- 
tween prosperity and peace as a great good and its own sovereign 
good; and it adds that we shall forfeit the great good by hankering 
after it as though it were a supreme good. 

This is a great claim but a paradoxical one only in the exact sense 
of the word; at variance with opinion, not with reason. The law 
which underlies this claim is known to us from numerous analogies. 
Edification, for example, is a great good and we may expect to win 
it by attending a worship service. But we must not attend a serv- 
ice in order to be edified but in order to worship. Then edification 
may be added unto us. Similarly, to get rid of the obsession with 
one’s own self is a great good, and the best antidote to egotism is 
love. But we must not love in order to forget ourselves. If we 
truly love we forget ourselves so completely that we even forget our 
desire to forget. Under this law—a law of preference—appeasement 
policy stands condemned as a danger to peace. Peace in the politi- 
cal sense, i.e., the absence of hostilities, is a great good; but to be at 
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peace with God and to serve his justice belongs to the sovereign good. 
By bartering justice against peace we shall win not peace but at best 
an ephemeral truce. The rule applies to that ill-fated appeasement 
policy which celebrated its mock-triumph in Munich; and this most 
people readily concede. But it applies also to policy in the post-war 
world, and this we are more apt to overlook. The San Francisco 
Charter has given us a new instrument for maintaining peace, but 
it has not changed human nature. 

We express no hyperbole in asserting that what is, humanly speak- 
ing, the greatest of all achievements, the rebuilding of a civilization, 
must yet, in the language of ultimate seriousness, be described as a 
by-work. It is true, as organizers of the peace of the world we must 
strain every nerve to push on in the direction in which the Charter 
of the United Nations points. As organizers of justice at home we 
must strive with might and main to discard the social evils created 
by the capitalist system. But in so doing we shall remember that 
except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it. 
The very devotion which we give to the labor of construction must 
flow from a greater devotion, and all the self-giving love which we 
put into our handiwork must be a sacrifice and thank-offering. Or- 
ganizing peace on earth is a gigantic task. To be successful in 
it in a measure we shall have to conceive of it not in the spirit of a 
giant world-builder (the giant might soon discover that he is a 
pygmy) but of a copyist, with the peace of God before us as a model. 

All these ideas are commonplace within Christian tradition. If 
they have become truly ours we are already burned to ashes on the 
funeral pyre of the present conflagration and rising to a fresh vision. 
We then have died to the civilization which is now being consumed. 
For this civilization, with all its greatness, was yet in its general struc- 
ture a denial of the Christian principle of life. It embodied not a 
God-centered but a man-centered philosophy. It elevated the great 
goods of human welfare to the rank of a sovereign good, and it logi- 
cally comes to an end amidst the ruins of human welfare. 

To preserve or restore itself—this, I submit, will have to be Chris- 
tianity’s foremost gift to the emerging world. If it should be suc- 
cessful in discharging this first duty, the future society will differ 
from the preceding one in scope. It will again be a fellowship be- 
tween God and men and between men and men, whereas the secu- 
larism of our own era is based upon the conviction that society is a 
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purely human affair. God is left outside in the cold and his place 
is taken by humanity. Man worships himself. 

In the epoch through which we have lived Christian convictions 
have been waning. But this is only the negative way of describing 
a deed of astounding audacity. “Men have left God not for other 
gods, they say, but for no god” (T. S. Eliot, ‘““The Rock’’). With the 
determination to dispense with religion (except for purposes of de- 
corum, as a quaint ornament) modern humanity has severed the ties 
of brotherhood and tradition linking it not only to its Christian past 
but to the entire recorded history of mankind. The documents of 
human life everywhere bear out Plato’s definition: man is the most 
god-fearing of animals. The attempt resolutely to live without di- 
vine companionship is the boldest of all innovations. At the same 
time, it is the gravest of all errors. 


III 


The creations of classicism, the modern revival of ancient Greece, 
are frequently chilling, because the classicists failed to realize an im- 
portant fact about antiquity. If we try to evoke a picture of ancient 
Hellenic life, we must think of the road-sides lined with numberless 
shrines, none of them empty or unattended, of the days and years 
punctuated by offerings, prayers, and sacred celebrations, and of the 
voices of poets hushed by reverence for the powers above. The 
ideas of the worshippers were raw and tainted with superstition. 
But the whole land was visibly dedicated to the deities. What is 
true of Greece holds also of other ancient peoples. One may won- 
der whether the spirit of this pagan service is not closer to the spirit 
of Christianity than the thorough-going secularism towards which 
we seemed to be heading when the present cataclysm pulled us up 
short. 

Will it be possible to break the tremendous power of secularism? 
Can we rededicate our civilization to God’s service and so re-inte- 
grate human society into the fellowship of God? 

If we imagine this can be easily done, we deceive ourselves. If, 
on the other hand, we despair of this reconversion as impossible of 
achievement, we despair of Christianity, and we had better keep our 
peace and let the emerging world emerge as whatever it may. To 
believe as a Christian is to believe in the possibility of a Christian 
world. By its nature, Christianity cannot be content with a niche 
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granted it for the sake of its humanizing influence or its venerable 
age. It is either the driving passion of our lives and the heart of 
the world or it is nothing. 

A touch-stone by which we may test our belief in the possibility of 
a Christian civilization is our attitude towards Soviet Russia. Rus- 
sia shows the vitality and effervescence of youth, and it is natural and 
good to admire and love youthful vigor. But to admire youthful- 
ness unreservedly is a sign of senility. If we look upon modern 
Russia as the model of future civilization we surrender to radical 
secularism. Russia is our past, not our future. That ruthless viril- 
ity which defeated Hitler at Stalingrad was once our own—at the 
time when we (England, Continental Europe, and America) were 
embarking upon the adventure of industrialization. Added to this 
typical buoyancy, in the case of Russia, is totalitarian contempt of 
individual freedom—a gift of this evil time of ours. It is naive to 
rejoice over the reestablishment of the (first disestablished) Ortho- 
dox Church, as though this fact changed the character of the politi- 
cal system. 

Road-signs directing traffic to and fro between inhabited places 
have multiplied, the spires pointing godward have became fewer. 
There are many today who hold that total secularization is fated 
and irremediable. They call attention to the colossal machinery 
of our civilization, embodying the great purpose of modern life 
and loudly proclaiming an exclusive, consuming care for the im- 
provement of our terrestrial environment, i.e., for technological 
progress. This machinery in its turn demands tireless attention, 
and what once was a free choice is now an inexorable necessity. We 
must keep the ball rolling, the prophets of the brave new world tell 
us. We are too busy with building automobiles, airplanes, frig- 
idaires, houses, typewriters, tanks, and battleships to re-admit into 
our lives that old-world leisure during which God used to talk pri- 
vately to our less time-ridden ancestors. 

Arguments of this type should be regarded not as a rational analy- 
sis of facts but as a profession of faith. The tools of industrial civili- 
zation—admirable tools indeed—do not enslave us. The specter of a 
fatal necessity is created by our own philosophy which invests those 
tools with an importance absurdly out of proportion to their pur- 
pose. 


But if our machines do not prevent us from rededicating our civi- 
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lization to God, perhaps reason does. In a more or less articulate 
form the typically modern man holds this view. People think of 
themselves as too enlightened for religion. The children of our 
century, they say, have outgrown the Christian tutelage. 


IV 


Our initial thesis is that Christianity’s first gift to the emerging 
world must be itself, Christianity. The other thesis, derived from 
the first, asserts that Christianity, surviving and revived, must re- 
cast civilization in its image. A community of men for the glory of 
man must become a community of God and men for the glory of 
God. I now add a third and last thesis. Christianity is to restore 
reason to its rightful place in society. Neither the Protestant em- 
phasis on the individual conscience nor the Catholic emphasis on 
the Church as a supernatural institution can make this task intel- 
ligible. We have to invoke that encompassing tradition of Chris- 
tian thought which, in default of a better name, may be called 
“classical.” An imperative formulated by St. Augustine succinctly 
expresses one of its principles: ‘Believe that you may know. Know 
that you may believe.” 

No doubt there have been and are advocates of Christianity who, 
unreasonable themselves, make Christianity appear an unreasonable 
religion. And worst of all are those who adapt it to their own petty 
ideas of reasonableness. The diseases of bigotry, stodgy conserva- 
tism, and obscurantism continue to infect the life of the Church. 
Modern secularism, however, has forfeited the right to rise as an ad- 
vocate of reason against the Church. 

The secularist faith is naturalism—belief in a universe self-suffi- 
cient, autonomous, unrelated to a transcendent God. ‘There is no 
room for reason in a universe conceived as self-sufficient nature. 
This truth was discovered by Plato approximately twenty-two cen- 
turies ago. It has been incorporated in the thinking of the Church 
by the early fathers, especially by St. Augustine, and it has been 
handed down from century to century. In the heat of the fight for 
reform at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries it was 
temporarily obscured only, but never wholly forgotten. Outside 
the Church philosophers have repeatedly recalled it by pointing out 
that naturalism inevitably results in irrationalism. ‘Today no subtle 
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arguments are required for its demonstration. This truth, or rather 
the consequence of its perversion, is rudely brought home to us at 
every street-corner; the radio blares it out and we may read it in the 
newspapers. In the court of science, we are informed, man stands 
convicted as irrational—animal irrationale. The notion of a “ra- 
tional animal” has to be scrapped as an obsolete naiveté. Reigning 
naturalism will not tolerate the belief in reason. Man has been 
found out at last that it triumphs. 

In truth science has found out nothing of the sort about man. 
The herald of man’s irrationality is our old opponent, the natural- 
ist, wrapped in the scientist’s cloak. Prior to all scientific investi- 
gation he has decided that nothing exists but nature. As a corollary 
he adds: all science is natural science. And since natural science 
finds nothing but “nature,” i.e., animality, in man our naturalist 
philosopher concludes: there is no reason in man except as a tool 
in the service of animal nature. A person, looking at the world 
through green spectacles, stoutly maintains: all things are green. 
The naturalist’s argument moves in the same vicious circle. And 
this is also the enchanted circle in which the intellectual life of mod- 
ern secularism is caught. 

Man’s own wit has cornered him, and he finds himself in two 
minds about himself. Never did man have so great a confidence in 
human reason. He swears by science and looks to the laboratory 
as to the house of salvation. And again: never before did man have 
so low an opinion of reason and reason’s capacity for providing guid- 
ance in life. And the distressing news about the impotence of rea- 
son comes to him precisely from those who supposedly are the serv- 
ants of reason, living next door to the laboratory. Modern man 
leans with his full weight on reason while realizing that this staff of 
his isa broken reed. No wonder he is uneasy in his mind. 

The competence of reason for controlling life is denied by various 
groups on a variety of grounds. Marxists hold that man’s behavior 
is controlled by social-economic forces, psycho-analysts place all re- 
sponsibility on subconscious urges, historicists call the determining 
factor historical conditions, instrumentalists consider us molded by 
the environment which in turn they consider molded by evolution, 
and behaviorists regard the human organism as something like a 
typewriter on which stimuli tap incoherent texts. The differences 
between these points of view grow daily less important. Their ex- 
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ponents are all trapped in the same dilemma. While basing them. 
selves on science and, by implication, on reason, they denounce rea- 
son as meretricious. So a note of defeat creeps even into their proc- 
lamations of progress. The melancholy discomfiture of reason they 
find offset by a dubious consolation: though the worst come to the 
worst, only something, and never someone, can be wrong. Nothing 
like a confused philosophy to ease a troubled conscience! A para- 
doxical rule describes the development of contemporary scientism: 
the more sceptical the scientist, the more ardent the faith of the be- 
lievers in science as salvation. The latter’s creed has been admirably 
expressed by Hilaire Belloc: “O let us never, never doubt—What no- 
body is sure about.” 

Through education irrationalism has percolated from the upper 
regions of philosophical abstraction down into the cells and vesicles 
of life. Disbelief in reason is the milk on which academic infants 
are suckled. Shake the otherwise empty mind of a sophomore, and 
the word “environment” tumbles out. Let him try his wit on you, 
and he will demolish your ideas by pointing out that they are ra- 
tionalizations of your desires, “conditioned” by character and situa- 
tion. Invite him to write a paper, and he will ask you whether it 
is to be an objective paper or a subjective one, meaning by objective 
“what is in the book,” by subjective “what he feels about it.” And 
if you ask him to express to the best of his abilities the truth about 
the matter at hand, he will think you are facetious. A peculiar feat 
has been achieved. A philosophy of intellectual fatigue has been 
engrafted upon untrained minds, and their innate desire for knowl- 
edge has been nipped in the bud. Christian truth is not opposed 
by an alternative truth, but the “absolutist’” word truth as such pro- 
vokes a sceptical shrug of the shoulder. “What is truth?” Not 
even the Christian legend, generous as it is in embroidering on the 
Gospel, has dared to invent a regenerate Pontius Pilate, repenting 
of his wrong and exchanging scepticism for faith. 

Once upon a time someone who had sinned before God and men 
set Out in anxious haste to find our Lord. The desire to confess his 
sins and to implore forgiveness gave him wings. But midway he 
was accosted by a stranger, of grave countenance and short stature. 
“Stop a minute, my friend,” the stranger said, ‘are you not a bit 
rash? You think you have done wrong, and now you feel pricks of 
conscience. But what precisely is right and wrong? I am inter- 
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ested in your case because I happen to know of another man who 
did what you did—in a different country and at a different time. 
But this other man is completely happy over what he did and every- 
one congratulates him on it. For in his country this kind of thing 
(to spare your feelings I'll not mention it by name) is looked upon 
with favor. You are much worse off than he, but I may be able to 
help you.” With these words the stranger pressed into the hands 
of the pilgrim a voluminous book, full of statistics, and bearing the 
title, On the Variability of Moral Concepts, An Experimental Ap- 
proach. ‘Take and read. But one more word before we part com- 
pany. You feel humbled by what you call your sin, and this is fine. 
Being myself an extremely humble person I am all for humility. 
But you are so cocksure about your sin really being a sin. How do 
you know? Is there not some intellectual arrogance in your humil- 
ity?” Our friend, the sinner, went sadly home with the book. Por- 
ing over its pages he never found out whether or no his sin was sin; 
nor did his conscience cease to trouble him. But, being not a very 
bright man, he finally succeeded in acquiring a certain cheerfulness. 
“I am clever,” he thought, “I know now how to refute everyone 
else’s arguments, and even my own.”—This is the parable of “Scien- 
tism and the Christian Conscience.” 

Liberal theologians, in America and elsewhere, have been exalt- 
ing man’s likeness to God to the extent of losing sight of man’s sin- 
fulness. But while they busied themselves with portraying man as 
a gentle creature, man’s authentic claim to kinship with God, his 
rationality, slipped their minds. The lesson which shatters their 
complacency has now been administered. ‘The Master who speaks 
through history has taken the trouble of pointing out to us that man 
despoiled of reason is bestial rather than gentle. So we must re- 
build from the bottom. We must recapture the sense of sin by 
realizing how very unlike God we are. At the same time we have to 
rediscover the image of God reflected in human reason. 

A passage on reason from St. Anselm may here be helpful. I 
could as well select some other author writing six hundred years be- 
fore Anselm's time, or one writing as many years after him. For the 
idea expressed is a common possession of classical Christian tradi- 
tion, and only in more recent times has it begun to sound either 
like an antiquarian reminiscence or—its latest metamorphosis—like 
a clarion call. In the opening lines of Book II of Cur Deus Homo 
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St. Anselm speaks on man’s rationality, corrupted but not destroyed 
by sin: 

‘That the rational creature has been created just by God in order 
to be happy through enjoying him—this should not be doubted. 
For that purpose namely is man rational that he distinguish between 
just and unjust, good and evil, the greater and the lesser good. 
Otherwise he would have been created rational in vain.” 

Expressed or implied in these sentences are ideas concerning the 
nature of reason each one of which is a challenge to modern despair 
of reason. 

First, reason is a supernatural faculty. Through reason truth is 
discovered, and what truth is (a timeless quality) cannot even be 
described on the supposition that temporal nature alone exists. 
The multiplication-table confounds naturalism. 

Second, reason is the faculty of intellectual vision through which 
reality is revealed—every kind of reality, including God. We pos- 
sess only a modest share of reason, and this our human portion is 
tarnished by sin. As a result we in our present condition are de- 
barred from the vision of God. But it is of the utmost importance 
to distinguish between our truncated reason and reason as such. 
Otherwise we obliterate the division-line between the super-rational 
(that which is above our reason) and the irrational, and we confuse 
the divine and the demonic. God, then, appears as numinous rather 
than as holy. 

In the third place, reason guides our actions by distinguishing be- 
tween good and evil. By denying the power of reason over life we 
surrender the idea of free will, for free will is the faculty of rational 
choice. 


V 


To sum up: reason serves a double purpose. It links us to what 
is beyond this world, and it is constructive in the living of our lives 
in this world. ‘The denial of the otherworldliness of reason breaks 
its worldly constructiveness—a fact amply attested by the bankruptcy 
of contemporary scientism. Depraved secular rationalism—a ration- 
alism which denies reason—gives us no light on our predicament; 
and it is unable to tackle the problems springing from the present 
situation. 

Secularist rationalism (an irrationalism in disguise) is hopelessly 
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perplexed in front of the fanatical mass movements of our time, 
Fascism and Naziism, which came within an ace of wrecking our 
civilization. Its idea of man as a tame animal does not fit the facts. 
Christian rationalism is not so helpless. Reason, it teaches, is di- 
rected towards God as its ultimate goal. Destroy confidence in rea- 
son, and the seeing passion of rational desire will be transformed 
into the blind passion of that fanatical idolatry which builds altars 
and offers sacrifices to national grandeur—the pet idol of our era. 

Secularist disbelief in the constructiveness of reason (its power to 
distinguish right and wrong) has undermined the concept of justice. 
As now the task of organizing the peace of the world devolves upon 
us, we discover that the first principle of political organization, 
justice, has vanished from our minds. A _positivistically-minded 
political science is as barren of good counsel as an equally posi- 
tivistic jurisprudence or a sentimentalized ethics, philosophical or 
theological. The statesmen must do their work without a help 
of which they are sorely in need. When Justice Jackson drew up 
his report on trials for war criminals, he found himself deserted 
by modern philosophy of law and jurisprudence and constrained 
to invoke Grotius’ doctrine of the just war. So the “reversion to 
older and sounder doctrines,” by itself salutary, had to be effected 
as an improvisation, under the pressure of circumstances, and with 
a politically tainted aim in view. This is only one of the symptoms 
of intellectual unpreparedness. Do we want security or justice? 
Both, probably, but which more? It often seems that security is 
the real goal, and a very narrowly defined security at that: security 
against future Japanese or German aggression. In execution of 
this policy, the Department for Psychological Warfare, scientifically 
inoculating the Germans with a sense of guilt, statistically found out 
that pictures with numerous corpses are less productive of sense of 
guilt than pictures showing nearly dead persons, and consequently 
more of the latter are to be provided. . . . This, at any rate, in- 
credible though it sounds, is what newspapers relate. The belief 
in propaganda seems to be widely accepted as a surrogate for the be- 
lief in reason. 

The rationalism enshrined in the classical Christian tradition is 
not devoid of the practical wisdom needed. Reason embodied in 
human society as rational order is justice, it teaches. At the same 
time, Christian wisdom is not blind to the fallibility of men in ap- 
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plying the principle of justice to the complex facts of life nor does 
it minimize the inevitable distortions of vision caused by will to 
power, fear, and vindictiveness. But it teaches to approach the 
grave problems of political order and peace with a broken and a 
contrite heart, not with a broken and discredited intellect. It bids 
us to seek justice and righteousness with a passion greater even than 
our fear of sin, and to be aglow with a love of truth greater than 
our fear of error. Our generation is called upon to build a new 
house for mankind to dwell in peacefully. This is no work for 
half-hearted workmen. The true builder gives his all and wastes 
away in the service so that once, when he lays aside his tools, both 
trowel and sword, he may say of himself: ‘““The zeal of thine house 
hath eaten me up.” 
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WHAT IS NATURAL LAW? 
By Otto A. PIPER 


I. RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


To problem of natural law, for a long while a purely academic 
one, has recently been paid increased attention in two far dis- 
tant camps. The Roman Catholics have discovered that the 
appeal to natural law is very advantageous in democratic countries. 
They attempt thereby to show that their system of doctrine which 
makes ample room for natural law leads logically to “natural rights,” 
and thus they make frantic efforts to demonstrate that their political 
thought is thoroughly democratic. Always pretending that in the 
democratic countries they are a persecuted minority, they advocate 
their specific claims as ‘‘natural rights” which no well meaning gov- 
ernment should withhold from them. Jacques Maritain’s book on 
The Rights of Man and Natural Law (English tr. New York, 1943) 
is symptomatic of these tactics. 

From an entirely different angle, Lutheran theology makes a stand 
for natural law, particularly in the discussion of the nature and func- 
tion of the state. The term “natural law,’ however, is seldom used; 
they prefer to speak of Schdpfungsordnungen and Erhaltungsord- 
nungen (Orders, or Ordinances, of Creation and Preservation). 
Emil Brunner in his Divine Imperative has adopted this approach. 
The German title of the book, very significantly, is Das Gebot und 
die Ordnungen (The Commandment and the Orders). It is true to 
say that outside of these two groups the return to “natural law’’ has 
not met with much sympathy, though reviewers, especially of Roman 
Catholic publications, display a considerable perplexity and lack of 
guiding principles. It is obvious that no fruitful discussion is pos- 
sible as long as we have no clear view of “natural law” and its rela- 
tion to the ethical absolutes by which our conduct is guided. 


II. Oricins 


The idea of natural law originated in ancient Greece. The 
Sophists taught that all existing laws were man-made and could 
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be explained either as the decrees of arbitrary tyrants or as the rules 
which a timid crowd had fixed for its self-preservation. Over against 
this purely sociological criticism of laws and customs Socrates and 
his followers contended that apart from those laws which rested 
merely upon an act of legislation (thesei) there were others which 
were rooted in the nature of social life (physei). Plato taught that 
the knowledge of these natural or unwritten laws was based upon 
man’s innate, intuitive knowledge of justice, that all human legis- 
lation was some kind of approximation to this idea, and that the 
true laws could be inferred deductively from it. Aristotle chose a 
different approach. He held that the natural principles of legisla- 
tion could be discovered in the very nature of social relations and 
be learned from the observation of the facts. The Stoics combined 
these two views. Nature, they taught, is identical with reason, thus 
the right order of human social relations underlies social life itself; 
but man as a rational being has also an intuitive knowledge of jus- 
tice, and it is by means of this knowledge that he is able to discover 
natural laws in actual social life. Like their predecessors the Stoics 
claimed that this ‘“‘Law of Nature” was absolutely superior to all the 
arbitrary decrees of individuals and must serve as the supreme au- 
thority in moral and political legislation. 

It should be noted that this idea of “natural laws’’ first developed 
in Greece in reaction to a movement in which the divine origin of 
the existing laws was generally denied. The new idea did not re- 
instate the gods, however, it rather barred them definitely from the 
sphere of legislation. They were considered as superfluous for es- 
tablishing objective principles of general validity. Socrates and his 
followers agreed with the Sophists that there were no God-given laws. 
They only tried to curb the unlimited subjectivism of the Sophists 
by pointing to certain objective rules which could serve as guiding 
principles of human legislation and which with more or less clarity 
had been used by the ancient legislators. The Stoic concept of the 
law of nature seems at first sight to restore the divine prerogatives 


since this school identified the divine with nature. But actually 
they deprived thereby the divine of its transcendent character. For 
while they retained the name, the divine to them was but the uni- 
verse in its dynamic totality. It was in this secularized sense that 
the term was adopted by Roman jurisprudence. 
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III. THe Brsie 


That scholars should ever have tried to discover the Platonic or 
Stoic idea of natural law in the Bible is one of the most amazing facts 
in the history of theology. The world-view we find in the Bible is 
theocentric from beginning to end. In the Old Testament God en- 
acts all the laws of Israel personally as he has made all things in this 
world. The Wisdom Literature of the Old Testament which at first 
sight resembles Greek philosophy is far from offering a kind of “nat- 
ural law.”” Wisdom among the Hebrews, as among the Egyptians, 
is the art of living a happy life. The existence of an objective un- 
changeable order is the tacit or explicit presupposition of all Wisdom 
literature. Wisdom is based upon experience; but it does not legis- 
late, it counsels. It knows that the law has to be kept because that 
is God’s irrevocable commandment. Yet the law does not care 
whether or not the individual lives a happy life, because the law is 
given for the benefit of the nation as a whole. Wisdom then teaches 
men how to be happy though living under the yoke of the law. 

Equally futile are the attempts to discover the Stoic “Law of Na- 
ture” in the New Testament. When Paul speaks, for instance, of 
“The invisible things of God which from the creation of the world 
are perceived by the creatures in a rational way” (Rom. 1: 20), he 
shares the view that all men are capable of knowing God. But that 
is possible not because God and nature are identical, as Stoicism 
held, but rather because God has manifested to man’s mind his 
eternal power and transcendence (verse 21). Paul does not deny 
that apart from the special revelation given to Israel a general knowl- 
edge of God is to be found in the human race; but its origin lies in 
God's self-manifestation, not in man’s mind. Similarly in Romans 
2: 14 f. where Paul seems to adopt the Stoic idea of the “Law of Na- 
ture” he actually remains faithful to his Biblical presuppositions. 
Says Paul: ““When the Gentiles, who do not have the Torah do by 
nature (physei; Moffatt has instinctively) that which the Torah de- 
mands they are . . . themselves a law; these people give evidence 
of the fact that the commandment of the Torah is written upon 
their hearts.” Paul would agree with the Stoics that external good- 
ness of conduct can be found among all men; it is no Jewish privi- 
lege. But the interesting thing is that he condenses all the com- 
mandments of the Torah to a unitary expression (ta tou nomou). 
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The inner unity of the Law is not to be sought in its rationality or 
in man’s nature, but rather since this is God’s revealed law must it 
be sought in the divine legislator’s undivided purpose. Further- 
more the individual “who is himself a law” (verse 11) is something 
quite different from the Stoic philosopher who acts in accordance 
with the conditions under which he has to live. It is not his nature 
as a rational or a social being by which he becomes a law to himself 
but rather the fact that he has a conscience, something that is both 
himself and his master, for through it God’s will makes itself mani- 
fest to him. Thus according to Paul natural goodness can be ex- 
plained only by a divine act (hence the passive expression: “‘it is 
written in their hearts”). Even as God gave his revealed law to 
Moses to be engraved upon tablets of stone so did he write his will 
upon every man’s heart. 

This difference between Paul and the Stoics is more than a mere 
formality. In Stoicism belief in the “Law of Nature” is the basis 
for the assumption that man is the master of his destiny, for man and 
nature are of the same essence. According to Paul, however, the 
natural goodness of man does not preclude sin, because man is not 
divine; and thus all people would perish despite their goodness but 
for the saving grace of God. A divine judgment of all mankind 
would be a gross injustice from the viewpoint of such a personalistic 
religion as held by Paul but for the fact that God himself had pro- 
mulgated his will to all men. Thus while in Stoicism the final 
world conflagration is a dreadful, inevitable, but meaningless fate 
that befalls mankind irrespective of individual goodness and wick- 
edness, the judgment proclaimed by Paul is God’s righteous punish- 
ment of a sinful race. 


IV. EASTERN CHRISTIANITY 


Over against the subjectivistic criticisms of moral and political 
laws, the idea of a “Law of Nature” had a real point. Social life 
among men would be impossible or at least lack stability and con- 
tinuity if it rested upon power or private agreements only. More- 
over the advocates of the “Law of Nature” could rightly point out 
that all those laws will defeat their own ends which are contrary to 
the nature of man and social life. The ancient Church had to ac- 
knowledge these facts and it felt sympathy with the Stoic concept of 
a lex naturae, because its realism was similar to the realistic view 
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of creation as contained in the Bible. Yet on the other side there 
was the deliberately non-religious and practically atheistic character 
of the idea. Thus the Church had to Christianize “Natural Law” 
if it was to become part of its teaching. 

This the Eastern Church did in its Logos theology. ‘The Logos 
of the philosophers was amalgamated with the Son of God. As a 
result there appears here on earth an ideal sphere of order compris- 
ing both the Church and the Christianized empire. Man's reason 
had been hallowed by Christ, and thus the Roman law of the Byzan- 
tine Empire was considered as identical both with the “Law of Na- 
ture” and the revealed will of God. Furthermore since Logos and 
nature were synonymous in Stoic philosophy this Logos theology 
was logically bound to regard the whole world outside the Church or 
the Christian empire as created by the same Logos, and thus differ- 
ent only in degree from his perfect actualization in the Church. It 
was this identification of the logos in nature with the divine Logos 
which led to the intimate association of the Church with the state 
or ethnic groups in the East. This union furnished a firm basis for 
the life of the Church because it made it the center of the respective 
nations. National and ecclesiastical unity became identical in the 
East. But that meant at the same time that the doors were flung 
wide open to a politicization of Church life. 


V. AUGUSTINE 


The West would have followed that same trend but for Augustine. 
More than any of his contemporaries he became aware of the fact 
that the basic error of the Logos theology of the Greek fathers con- 
sisted in an insufficient distinction between the Creator and his crea- 
tures. With Paul and the other New Testament writers he empha- 
sized that the world in which we live has a definite order—that is its 
nature or essence—because God made it as it is. In this sense he 
accepts the idea of a “Law of Nature.” But he modified the 
thoughts of the East by his emphasis upon will rather than reason 
in God and by his deeper understanding of sin. Since the Creator 
is a personal being with a purpose, the existence and the essential 
order of social life are interpreted teleologically. They are destined 
to promote peace and concord among men. But this divine pur- 
pose is thwarted by man’s sin, and social life would never reach its 
final goal but for the fact that God himself intervened. ‘Thus the 
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social order, or the “Law of Nature,” is interpreted eschatologically 
by Augustine. This important feature of his view has been over- 
looked by practically all modern scholars. God, says the author of 
the City of God, is the Creator of all men, thus the whole of man- 
kind is one societas, i.e. all its members have some degree of social 
intercourse among themselves on the basis of common reason. This 
is a divine necessity laid upon them, from which they cannot escape. 
Hence all men have in their heart the same desire for fellowship. 
This is Augustine’s second point of divergence from the Logos the- 
ology. The “Law of Nature” is not so much the subject of intel- 
lectual knowledge as of the striving of man’s heart. But this striv- 
ing, this amor, turns in the majority of people in the wrong direc- 
tion. ‘They should love God, and then they would realize that pre- 
serving the “natural,” i.e. God-made, order of society was the pre- 
requisite for finding God himself. Instead they are interested in 
the social and political order for selfish ends. ‘The result is the di- 
vision of the one societas into many regna, i.e. spheres of power 
which fight each other. Man is not free to overcome the conflict, 
for having turned away from God he comes inevitably under the 
sway of Satan. God alone can restore the basic unity. Ever since 
the Fall the kingship of God operated in those elect who loved God, 
and thus he not only prevented the reign of the Devil from becom- 
ing all powerful, but also made those elect a source of blessing for 
their fellowmen. 

Augustine’s significance for the idea of natural law consisted in 
incorporating it into the whole of Christian doctrine. From a phil- 
osophical theorem it became a dogma. Social and political life, 
then, have an intrinsic order, of which all men are not only aware, 
but also strive after. But there are two ways of realizing that order, 
viz. the foolish way of the sinner which leads to the formation of a 
number of pacified groups, but who for the very reason that they 
are united are able and desirous to wage war against other groups 
or nations; and the perfect realization of that same order in the uni- 
versal Kingdom of God, of which the Church is the initial actualiza- 
tion. Whereas the Eastern Church regarded life outside of the 
Kingdom of God as propaedeutic of the true life, Augustine stated 
that it was the very perversion of the true life. The God-given 
order and its means of realization are used by the sinner to accom- 
plish his own ends. Augustine did not share with his brethren in 
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the East their high esteem of the Empire, for he was not interested 
in justice as such, but rather in the God-appointed goal of peace and 
concord, and he knew that the political order was unable to accom- 
plish that end. 






VI. ROMAN CATHOLICISM 











The Roman Church of the Middle Ages followed for a long while 
Augustine’s lead rather than the concept of the East, and thus pre- 
served and increased its missionary impetus. Those outside the 
Church were not to be regarded as potential Christians but rather 
as people who had perverted the natural order of mankind by their 
attempts to realize it in the wrong direction. Love impelled the 
Church to bring the true life to them. Yet gradually medieval 
Christianity became static, and its interest turned from those out- 
side to those inside, i.e. to the relation of Church and state. This 
was no longer interpreted with Augustine as a process in which 
gradually the state would be absorbed by the Church, but rather as 
a state of permanent co-existence. Nor was the Church any more 
considered as the goal of an eschatological process, but as a social 
body among others. Though by God’s will superior to the state, 
the Church together with the state formed the one corpus Christi- 
anum. Thomas Aquinas furnished the theological foundation for 
this view by adopting the philosophy of Aristotle and employing it 
in a way similar to that of the Greek Fathers. 

God, according to Thomas, had created two realms, viz. the nat- 
ural and the supernatural. The state and social life belonged to 
the natural. The principles of social and political life followed 
logically from man’s nature, and everybody was capable of discern- 
ing them. Thus this sphere of life could be left to man’s natural 
reason; believer and unbeliever alike are able to live according to 
the natural law. God's revelation merely supplements the natural 
order. It points to the fact that natural life is not a final end, be- 
cause it does not offer perfect happiness. This can be found only 
in the Church. In the Middle Ages down to Pope Boniface VIII 
the supremacy of the Church had been established theologically 
upon the idea of the kingly power of Christ; from Thomas on it was 
primarily by means of the philosophical distinction between the nat- 
ural and the supernatural realm. From this view the Jesuits and 
modern Thomists drew the conclusion that for the benefit of the 
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natural man the Church must have control of his secular life, partly 
because his reason, weakened by sin, needs guidance in the appre- 
hension of the “Law of Nature,” and partly because his will, also 
weakened by sin, needs the supernatural sacramental grace to put 
into practice what reason has taught it. Thus the Thomists ascribe 
to the natural man more knowledge than Augustine did. But since 
their interest is in the establishment of ecclesiastical control rather 
than in man’s salvation they leave him less freedom than did the 
Bishop of Hippo. 


VII. THe REFORMERS 


The Reformers agreed with the medieval theologians in the belief 
that there is a natural law, given by God to all men as the basis of 
moral and social life. But they opposed the various ways in which 
the nature and function of the natural law were interpreted by their 
predecessors. First of all they rejected the idea of two spheres of 
reality, viz. the natural and the supernatural. In their view, this 
scheme obscured the basic distinction between God and his crea- 
tures. Everything in this world is “natural,” i.e. created; the 
Church no less than the family, the state, the economic, and cul- 
tural life. There is a division of labor among them, but they all 
together form the social life of mankind. By this insight the re- 
formers abolished the idea of a corpus Christianum, i.e. a social or- 
ganization headed and directed by the Church. But in exchange 
they restored the “naturalness” and the joy of natural life and de- 
stroyed the belief that in God's sight spiritual exercises were more 
valuable than work in one’s vocation or in the family circle. Sec- 
ondly, the Reformers held that as a divine order prevailing in a fallen 
world the natural law did not describe a state of man prior to that 
of grace, but rather that the natural order itself was evidence of a 
divine grace shown to sinners. Thirdly, the reformers rejected the 
medieval hypothesis of two independent sources of knowledge, viz. 
reason and revelation. God is the only source of truth, and what- 
ever light men may have apart from Biblical revelation is given them 
by God. If there are any differences in the knowledge of God's 
will they are not caused by different sources of information or fac- 
ulties of knowledge, but rather by the willingness or unwillingness 
of people to avail themselves of the divine light. From their view- 
point the Reformers attained to a far higher evaluation of natural 
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law than the schoolmen did. No doubt mankind has organized its 
social life apart from Biblical revelation, but it did so under divine 
guidance. God’s work is one. Thus the orders and institutions 
of secular life are not something just to be tolerated in a fallen world, 
but rather they are together with the Church the realm which God 
has assigned to the believer therein to actualize his faith. This in- 
tegration of all the spheres of human life, in which the Church is an 
essential factor, but no longer the goal or the master of the rest, was 
the greatest contribution Protestantism made to the shaping of the 
modern world: one God, one world. 

The superiority of the believer over the unbeliever does not con- 
sist in a knowledge of higher realities, of which the unbeliever is 
unaware, but rather in the fact that the unbeliever ignores the re- 
lationship of God with the world. As a divinely instituted order the 
natural law serves a transcendent purpose, viz. to enable people to 
live in concord, and it has a sanction with it. Disregard for the 
natural law is not only foolishness, it also calls down the divine wrath 
upon man. 

While Luther and Calvin shared these basic views they developed 
their ideas of “natural law” in different directions according to their 
types of religious experience. To Calvin God's law is one, though 
it manifests itself to sinful man with less clarity than to the believer. 
But thanks to the “universal grace’’ of God no man is ignorant of the 
will of his Maker. Thus Calvin is able to identify the natural law 
as perceived by the unbeliever with the Mosaic Law as well as with 
the commandments of Christ. The unbeliever does not realize, 
however, that his obedience is demanded for the Creator's glory. 
Thus it is necessary for his own benefit to have him guided by those 
who know the will of God fully, viz. believing and professing Chris- 
tians. Calvin’s state is no longer a corpus Christianum held to- 
gether by common membership in the Church; it is rather a the- 
ocracy, or perhaps more exactly a ‘‘pistocracy,” in which the believ- 
ers legislate for both believers and unbelievers, and where they have 
a divine right, if necessary, to compel the unbeliever to comply with 
the will of God. 

Furthermore the central position assigned to the idea of God's 
glory made it imperative for Calvin to interpret the divine will as a 
law which demanded obedience through action on the part of man. 
Thus alone can the elect demonstrate to themselves and others that 
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they have triumphed in their heart over the anti-divine forces which 
fetter the reprobate. For this self-assertion of the elect the existing 
orders of social life are of relative significance only. ‘They are in- 
struments by which man exhibits his obedience. Their given form 
can be changed at any time when it is expedient for the obedience 
of faith; and while political order as such is regarded as a divine in- 
stitution a ruler may be overthrown by Christian subjects when he 
disregards the will of God or compels others to do so. 

Luther, who placed God’s grace as shown in Jesus Christ in the 
center of his religion, was thereby led to a different interpretation 
of natural law. Unlike Calvin who noticed the evil effects of the 
Fall mainly in man’s will and intellect, Luther stressed with equal 
emphasis both the sinful nature of man and the dominion of Satan 
over this world. Though justification enables the believer to over- 
come the power of sin in his heart and makes him love God and his 
neighbor, he continues to live in a world which is subject to the rule 
of Satan. Thus the will of God demands of him both his personal 
sanctification in a life of love, but also the recognition of the limits 
that God has set to its being actualized by a fallen mankind in this 
world. Luther will sometimes identify the Decalogue with the nat- 
ural law, sometimes with the Sermon on the Mount; but these aie 
not genuine identities, for he never equates the Sermon on the 
Mount with natural law. Rather the Decalogue can be interpreted 
in two different ways: from below and from above. From the un- 
believer’s view-point it is identical with the natural law, and the 
Decalogue can therefore be considered as the most appropriate 
formulation of the natural law. The believer, on the other hand, 
knows that the Decalogue is a God-given law, and thus Luther points 
out that all the other nine commandments are but explications of 
the first, which commands us to fear and love and trust God above 
all things. 

But the primary place where Luther finds the natural law is not 
in any given law, but rather in the institutions and structures of 
social and political life. Living in this world means always living 
in a given order, as husband and wife, father or child, ruler or sub- 
ject, teacher or pupil, etc. Life implies therefore natural obliga- 
tions not only toward those with whom we thus live in a “structural” 
relationship, but also toward the structure or institution of which 
we are part. The ruler, for instance, has obligations not only to- 
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ward his subjects but also toward the state, whose representative he 
is. It is only in this way that mankind can be preserved. Hence 
the Christian finds himself in an indissoluble dilemma. He wants 
to transform this world by faith and love, but by the will of God he 
must also think of preserving mankind and fulfill the exigencies of 
his position. No ruler has a right, for instance, to give away the 
wealth of his nation to others, no matter how much he may love to 
do so. History has shown that the Lutheran view may lead to a 
complete dissociation of social and political exigencies from Chris- 
tian goals. Calvin’s view, on the other hand, tends toward a formal- 
istic idea of justice and a purely external manifestation of obedience, 
and in modern days it has not seldom degenerated into rationalistic 
moralism. ‘Thus the problem of natural law has to be restated. It 
is obvious, however, that a modern Protestant view of natural law 
cannot go back beyond the reformers to Thomas or Augustine. It 
must start from the common basis of the Reformation and combine 
the elements of truth in Luther's and Calvin’s views in a higher syn- 
thesis. 








VIII. NATURAL AND INTERNATIONAL LAW 


In our day the most important application of natural law is to be 
made in the sphere of international relations. ‘There is much con- 
fusion in the field of international law, but it is safe to say that its 
historical foundation, viz. the Christian natural law, has been widely 
abandoned. On the basis of modern positivism it is held that the 
source of political rights and laws is to be found in the sovereignty 
of the state. This view, first advanced by Hobbes and Pufendorf, 
implies that in the international sphere chaos, anarchy, and lawless- 
ness are inevitable except when limited by treaties. This philoso- 
phy dominates the United Nations Organization, in which the pre- 
dominant rule of the Big Five is considered as the only possible basis 
of world peace. But it is obvious to everybody that this is a pre- 
carious foundation, because this system of power infringes upon the 
sovereignty of the smaller nations and thus may provoke hostile re- 
actions, and it depends entirely on the assumption that there will 
be a lasting harmony of interests among the Big Five. 

In view of the weakness of such an organization some friends of 
world peace advocate a partial surrender of national sovereignty to 
an international body. But this suggestion rests upon exactly the 
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same philosophical basis, viz. the denial of an objective natural law. 
Quite apart from the unlikelihood of such a surrender, the inter- 
national super-state or world government thereby created would in 
turn regard its sovereign power as the source of law and thereby 
antagonize the national states. In the nineteenth century the na- 
tions were already upon the way to a better solution. In the Geneva 
Convention, sanctioning the work of the International Red Cross, 
and in the Hague Conventions, laying down the rules of warfare and 
creating the World Court of Arbitration, the nations of the world 
had pledged themselves to respect the rule of law in international 
relations. ‘These Conventions were based upon “natural law,” Le. 
on the very nature of international life. Thus they could be ac- 
cepted by all the nations of the world without prejudice to, or lim- 
itation of, their sovereignty. No external pressure and no majority 
vote imposed them upon any state. ‘They could be freely accepted 
out of respect for the majesty of the same law that forms the basis 
of national life. But during recent years all the belligerent nations 
disregarded their solemn pledges, first unduly stretching the ac- 
knowledged rules of warfare and finally disregarding them almost 
completely. What a far cry, for instance, from the recognition of 
the right of non-combatants to the indiscriminate bombing of cities, 
or from Wilson’s formulations of natural law in his Fourteen Points 
to the imperialism of the Big Three and their satellites! The pres- 
ent international crisis is primarily one of international law. As 
long as we are not willing to recognize that sovereignty is not the 
absolute source of law and right, and that there are objective stand- 
ards, which all governments have to acknowledge because they are 
the very basis of peaceful international relations, we will prepare 
our own ruin. 

These standards cannot be found in the specifically Christian ideas 
of conduct. It would be utopian to expect non-Christian govern- 
ments, or governments composed of purely nominal Christians, to 
show regard for the Gospel. But they all can acknowledge natural 
law. ‘There lies the chance and the responsibilities of the Churches. 
It is not the task of theologians to determine in detail how the idea 
of natural law is to be worked out in the international field. But it 
is only through divine revelation that its guiding principles can be 
discovered. Some of them are: (1) All political power is of a lim- 
ited character. Even the victor is bound by the fact that God made 
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all nations and assigned the earth to them as their common habitat. 
(2) No political or military exigency gives a nation a right to dis- 
regard international agreements based upon natural law. (3) God 
made the nations to live together and in concord. The life and 
actions of a nation affect that of all her neighbors. Thus no na- 
tion has a right to act as though she existed in complete isolation. 
Because in his revelation God enables us to discover these basic 
principles of natural law, the Churches are called upon to play a 
leading role in propagating the recognition of the “rule of law.” 
But once it has been enunciated, its truth is evident to all rational 
beings. Thus when we restate and propagate the law of nature in 
its international aspect we are not trying to impose Christian laws 
upon non-Christian nations; we only urge them to give external 
recognition to what instinctively they always knew was right. 








THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THE INDIA 
OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 


By AUGUSTINE RALLA RAM 


I. THe LAnp 


regions hidden away in the recesses of the Himalayas, and in the 

south there are only three climates, hot, hotter, and hottest. It 
is a land where one can freeze or roast the whole year round. It isa 
land of fabulous riches and galling poverty. ‘The most sophisticated 
pundits fill that land, and side by side exist masses steeped in ig- 
norance and superstition. Such contrasts could be multiplied to 
great dimensions. India has within its bounds no fewer than 390 
million people, one fifth of the whole human race, and if you also 
place the great land of China along side of it with its own popula- 
tion which is larger than that of India, you have half of the whole 
human family living in those two lands. 

It may be truthfully said that India is the most representative 
land of the East. All the races, the Aryans, the Saracens, the 
Dravidians, the Mongolians, the Negroids, and the Aborigenes all 
reside within its borders. All the religions of the world are repre- 
sented in that country, and one cannot help noticing the fact that 
it is in that representative land of the East that the West through 
Great Britain has joined the two parts of the world together. It 
was in the very period when the unhappy exiles from Britain were 
blazing a new trail toward America that the East India Company 
was instrumental in bringing Britain and India together to travel 
onward on one of the most interesting pilgrimages of all times. 

India’s culture is fundamentally religious; it has made far more 
of the unseen world than the seen and has carried matters to extreme 
with disastrous consequences. It has always exalted the art of medi- 
tation above all virtues. Self-denial and sacrifice have been char- 
acteristic of its heroes. Kindliness which goes to the length of 
sparing the animal creation from being made objects of diet has 
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produced some absurd results. It is a land in which the pall of 
Karma has played havoc with the minds of men. Its religions have 
tolerated contradictions with care-free tolerance so-called; while the 
pundits of the land are some of the most learned, the masses have 
continued to be superstitious and ignorant, and the caste system 
alongside of untouchability has greatly harmed human society. 


II. AN APPRAISAL OF BRITISH AND INDIAN RELATIONS 


It may be well at this stage to give a brief appraisal of the British 
and Indian relationship. These two countries came together at 
the time when the Mogul Empire was crumbling and we were saved 
from becoming a cockpit of internecine warfare. We might have 
become the warring Europe of the East. For about 150 years in- 
ternal peace and security against external aggression have been our 
lot. Because of this connection India has been drinking for a cen- 
tury at the fountains of democratic liberalism, and consequently we 
have become the aspiring nation that we are today. The English 
language itself has given the country international understandings 
that have lifted it out of smug isolationism. Modern amenities of 
civilization have come with great speed which otherwise might have 
tarried long. ‘Tolerance of religion, respect for law and order, and 
the integrity of character of the British personnel in the conducting 
of ordinary business of the State have all enriched Indian public 
life. Along with so much that is deplorable in the attitude of the 
West toward the East, there is a great deal which is basically Chris- 
tian which in Western Civilization has permeated and leavened life 
in the East. Christian missions have made supreme contributions 
to India’s well-being which we shall consider more fully later. 

Along with all this which is by way of assets, we have in all hon- 
esty to note also that which is on the side of liabilities. Britain as 
an industrial, commercial, and urban civilization has not effectively 
touched the rural India which is after all the real India. In spite of 
vast irrigation schemes, rural India is today as sad as it was two cen- 
turies ago. Railways, fair cities, courthouses, and all urban ad- 
vances should not hide from us the fact that the peasantry of India 
sits weeping in shades of night. As a matter of fact Britain has 
never made India its adopted home. Most of its officials have led 
a life of their own in sequestered high places and have never found 
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it congenial to meet with Indian people and live alongside of them 
as their equals. Many of them have practiced an aloofness which 
India has never understood. At the same time Britain has been 
very tardy in respecting a nation that has made political advance- 
ment with rapid strides and has been guilty of political blunders 
that have alienated the people of India from the British rulers. It 
is a very sad thing to say that India has lost confidence in the word 
of Britain. The hope of the writer is that with the advent of the 
Labor Government a new page may open in British and Indian re- 
lations. It seems to him that the time has come for the two coun- 
tries to part, but his prayer is that even at this late stage bitterness 
be put away and that, being purged of enmity and strife, India may 
find itself alongside of Britain not necessarily in any empire, but in 
a brotherhood of nations in which the voice of a free and independ- 
ent India may be heard in the councils of nations for the good of 
both the East and of the West. Britain, in the judgment of the 
writer, has a great contribution to make in the moral realm, which 
contribution cannot be made through racial arrogance, imperialism, 
exploitation, and shopkeeping. 


III. INp1A’s PRESENT SPRINGTIDE 


If I were asked to delineate the features of the Indian landscape 
today I would describe that far-away homeland of mine as a land of 
springtide, where the dawn of a new day is upon us and with tip-toe 
expectation we are longing to set our hands to the task of building 
a new India. 

The question is often asked whether this may not be just unreal- 
istic day-dreaming because of internal divisions in the country which 
may burst forth into the flames of a civil war as soon as the benign 
hand of the present rulers is removed. In answer I would say that 
it would be futile and dishonest for me to deny that such divisions 
and cleavages exist. But at the same time I want all my readers to 
realize that these very warring factions are united in the attainment 
of one common objective which is a completely free and independ- 
ent India. Such being the case, Britain should cease telling the 
world that it is there only because of our internal dissensions. The 
day has come for utter sincerity and adventurous handling of the 
Indian situation. Believing in the axiomatic truth that where there 
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is a will there is a way, Britain, in the very near future, should specify 
first of all a definite date on which full self-government shall be at- 
tained—say the year 1950 and not later. In utter frankness Britain 
should call upon the Indian financiers and statesmen to isolate the 
problem of British financial interests and seek a solution which may 
lead to the welfare of both the nations. Having planned for that, 
a national assembly should be summoned as soon as possible to which 
there should be invited representatives of every single group and 
party, and such an assembly having been convened should be 
charged with the task of framing a national constitution in which 
the legitimate rights of all minorities should be studiously safe- 
guarded. If I were present at such an assembly I would, in order 
to assure the Muslims that their welfare would never be jeopardized, 
suggest that Hindus and Muslims, in spite of the fact that the former 
are about 70 per cent of the Indian population, should have equal 
representation in all councils and that the remaining places be given 
to the minorities. We must keep India together and not allow its 
partitional vivisection. In my judgment Britain, of its own free 
will, should serve notice on the Princes that the time has come that 
it be absolved from all obligations to the states and that they should 
unite with the rest of India in bringing about a united state, but if 
this should tarry, the remaining two-thirds of India should close up 
its ranks and sally forth unitedly on the new adventure. If this 
India should make a convincing success of its affairs, the Indian states 
and their subjects are bound to come within the orbit of the ad- 
vancing country. Britain should also declare to India that if it 
should emerge from the National Assembly with an agreed consti- 
tution still unattained, then from countries of India’s choice con- 
stitutional experts should be invited to examine the points on which 
agreement could not be reached and by way of arbitration make 
awards which would have to be accepted by both India and Britain. 
As soon as this river has been crossed a government should be insti- 
tuted based on such a constitution and to it should be immediately 
transferred every responsibility which Britain has been carrying so 
far. When this has been accomplished the remaining duty of Brit- 
ain will be to assist India in securing an efficient police system, well 
paid and above corruption as far as is humanly possible. Lest it 
should be maneuvered by selfish parties, it may for a time be made 
responsible to some international group set up in the new world 
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order for which we are working under the San Francisco charter, 
I do not say that such a precaution is essential, but it may be that 
such a temporary expediency may be resorted to in order to pacify 
the fears of all parties concerned. It should be left to India’s free 
choice whether it will remain as a part of the British Commonwealth 
or seek a place outside. 

Passionately as India has fallen in love with the ideal of full and 
unhampered self-government it does not lack in schemes of recon- 
struction which it has prepared for the self-governing India. One 
of these schemes deals with the problem of educating the masses, 
which it looks upon as a crying need, for 85 per cent of its people 
are illiterate. I wish that I could discuss this scheme at length but 
it would carry me far beyond my depth. The big expense involved 
in such a herculean undertaking has not been lost sight of. Along 
with education India has plans according to which the present agri- 
cultural conditions are to be revolutionized. There are a host of 
problems connected with this task, such as co-operative farming, 
cattle breeding, the reclaiming of the eroded soil, procuring of fer- 
tilizers, proper reforestation, modern and scientific methods of farm- 
ing, village housing, liquidation of the indebtedness of the peas- 
antry, consolidation of land, and a whole host of such important 
details to which Indian leaders are giving a good deal of thought. 
Then there is the great need of reviving the much neglected cot- 
tage industries and relating them to agricultural needs, on the one 
hand, and major industries, on the other hand. The exigency of . 
warfare has transformed India already into a highly industrialized 
country which calls for a far-sighted program and such has already 
attracted the attention of industrial experts, and blue prints for real- 
izing this objective are also in hand. The multiplication of trans- 
port facilities has also not been neglected, for a country cannot be | 
served efficiently if these be inadequate. It is also noteworthy that 
India is deeply concerned about the medical needs of its rural mil- 
lions and is giving a good deal of thought to devising ways and means 
in order to insure adequate medical attention, preventative and 
curative, for all and sundry. 

In addition to all these plans it can be truthfully asserted that In- 
dia has developed a conscience in reference to age-old customs which 
have harmed society. ‘The terrible institution of untouchability is 
in process of liquidation and the time is not far distant when a new 
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day of hope will dawn for them. My conviction is that India has 
reached such a degree of maturity that foreign rule should give place 
to the rule of the Indian people in order that they themselves may 
go hammer and tongs after all the degrading practices which besmear 
the name of India. I can vouchsafe for the truth that India’s young 
men and women are today bursting with idealism and should not 
remain leashed any longer, but that their enthusiasm should be cap- 
tured for the magnificent task of building a new country and a new 
people. The radio and the screen as well as other forces are playing 
a conspicuous part in spreading the awakening. Incidentally it will 
interest my readers to learn that India claims today to be second to 
Hollywood in the production of films, and 90 per cent of the films 
evening after evening are emphasizing before vast assemblies some 
great religious truth, hitting at ridiculous and harmful social cus- 
toms, and advocating romantic marriage. This is a daily occurrence 
watched by millions in cinema houses full to overflowing. 


IV. THe Impact oF CHRISTIANITY ON INDIA 


My readers at this stage will ask me as to what impact the preach- 
ing of the Christian Gospel has had in India. While I deplore much 
that is in Western civilization, nevertheless there is a great deal in it 
which is of abiding worth; it is undergirded by Christian truths and 
it cannot be conveniently severed from the influences which the 
direct preaching of the Gospel is having on the thinking and life 
of India. 

Let me in bold strokes paint some of the outstanding features of 
this interesting landscape. (1) The very preaching of the Gospel 
message is confronting India with the Christian answer to man’s age- 
long needs, and intelligent people cannot help comparing their pre- 
vailing beliefs with what Christianity has to offer. Through the 
press, from pulpits and platforms, in hundreds of schools and col- 
leges, hospitals, dispensaries, and other charitable institutions the 
ringing forth of the Christian message is influencing the thought 
world of myriads. 

(2) As a result of this preaching of the good news a Church has 
arisen in India, in numbers about eight million strong, the mem- 
bership of which has been growing at the rate of about 300 a day. 
Far be it from me to build on numerical growth as a completely 
satisfactory criterion, but this phenomenal growth cannot possibly 
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be ignored. The Church in India, a counterpart of the world-wide 
Church, is a most colorful assembly—a veritable monument of recon- 
ciliation. There pour forth into this fellowship members of all 
races, cultures, and religions. The proud Hindu, the zealous Mus- 
lim, the dejected and depressed masses, the forest dwelling tribes, 
are all making their contributions, and this fraternity alongside of 
its missionary brothers and sisters presents to India a widely scat- 
tered fellowship which challenges the divisions and barriers of that 
ancient land. 

(3) Christian worship in that land of mosques and temples is an- 
other health-giving stream that makes glad many a heart. Often 
non-Christians worship in these churches alongside of Christian 
believers. 

(4) The Bible is the best-seller and has been translated into all 
the languages of India. Many an orator in public assembly falls 
back on quotations from the Christian Scriptures to buttress his 
argument. The University of Calcutta expects of its high school 
and college students throughout Bengal to study selected readings 
from the Christian Bible, and Christian literature is pouring forth 
from Tract and Bible societies in increasing volumes exerting an 
influence which is immeasurable. 

(5) The beloved community in India is surrounded by a multi- 
tude of unknown believers of whom we know but little. They de- 
rive their spiritual sustenance from the eternal Christ. 

(6) Christian standards of public life and conduct are slowly but 
surely winning their way through to the forefront, and the work of 
permeation and leavening cannot be entirely estimated. 

(7) The other religions have undergone remarkable transforma- 
tion and change. Hinduism, for example, is not the same as it was 
fifty years ago. 

(8) Christian leadership is becoming increasingly conspicuous in 
all walks of life, and many such leaders are looked up to by the 
people of India. 

(9) The depressed classes, by migrating into the Christian Church, 
have found a new door of hope ajar to them. Under new influences 
they rise up to the full stature of manhood and womanhood. Their 
spiritual attainments are being noted by the sophisticated multi- 
tudes. The forest tribes are turning in vast multitudes to the Chris- 
tian Church. Only three years ago [ was present at the General As- 
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sembly of the United Church of Northern India which was holding 
its sessions in the city of Shillong in Assam. We were guests of 
Christian people who only fifty years ago were headhunters. Their 
growth in grace and character simply amazed us. At the Assembly 
service of worship we set aside ordinary Church hymns and listened 
to their presentation of Handel’s Messiah, and their singing of the 
Hallelujah Chorus sent a thrill through us all. 

(10) The womanhood of India is a thrice-blessed phenomenon 
and one in the advance of which Indian Christian womanhood has 
played a most noteworthy part. While only two per cent of the 
people are Christian today, fully 50 per cent of Indian women doc- 
tors are Christian, and the Church has supplied a preponderant 
number of women teachers. Only recently the Punjab government 
passed a measure to cease recruiting from the Christian community 
until other communities can supply their share. I sometimes won- 
der if India will not soon become a hen-pecked country! I may be 
doubtful of the sagacity of other national bodies, but I have never 
approached the sessions of the All India Women’s Conference with 
any apprehension or trepidation. 

(11) Church unity has pressed forward with rapid strides in In- 
dia, and remarkable achievements have been vouchsafed to us in this 
sphere. Only recently the Anglican Communion in South India 
made the decision to unite with two other Churches in bringing 
about a new united Church. 

(12) Ideals of service have been exalted in such a way that they 
have become the source of inspiration for millions. All that is be- 
ing done by way of education through schools and colleges, the heal- 
ing of the body through hospitals and dispensaries, and the care of 
the lonely and the lost through asylums has not been carried on in 
vain. 

Such are some of the prominent features of the adventure of the 
Kingdom which is perennially on the onward march. Thanks be 
to God for his unspeakable gift! We are not fighting a losing bat- 
tle. We have not been as faithful to our Lord as we should have 
been, but he has blessed us with gifts far above what we deserved. 


V. INDIA FOR CHRIST 


Great as has been the impact of Christianity on India and also of 
all that which has been wholesome in Western culture (and alas! a 
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great deal has been painfully damaging), the fact remains that 
enormous spheres and vast multitudes are still isolated from such 
an influence. My greatest passion for India is that as an independ- 
ent and free country, tackling its social and economic problems in 
the comprehensive context of a world brotherhood of nations, it may 
be confronted with the eternal Gospel of love in such a way that 
this basically religious country with its spiritual instincts may find 
in Christ the satisfaction of its age-long quest and crown him Lord 
and King. With such a longing in my heart I have three great con- 
cerns to share with my brethren in the West. 

(1) Let us constantly remind ourselves that tremendously over- 
whelming as the needs of India are from the point of view of evan- 
gelization, yet it is a great deal to be grateful for that in that land 
of teeming millions there now exists a Church of growing strength 
full of wondertul potentialities for the days to come. In order that 
India may come to know and love Christ our foremost concern 
should be to strengthen that Church in every conceivable way. Our 
efforts in India and elsewhere should be affectionately woven around 
the Church already there. Let us realize that the missionary enter- 
prise without being centered in that Church is not a well-conceived 
adventure. To magnify the Church in India should be our all- 
mastering passion, and with a view to achieve this essential objective 
we should dedicate our energies, our prayers, and our resources. 
The following achievements should become our coveted goals. 

(a) First of all theological education should occupy the central 
place in our planning. Remembering the great noble quest of 
humanity in an India basically spiritual, we should look for rich 
mines of spiritual wealth in that land. The time has come when 
the Church in India should make theological learning and preaching 
its foremost concern and pray and work for hundreds and thousands 
of men and women of consecration and scholarship who, turning 
their backs on earthly allurements, would give themselves unreserv- 
edly to becoming evangelists and pastors. On the one hand, they 
would revel in all that theological thought has achieved in the West 
and, on the other, would be well versed in all the religious learning 
of the East confronting that land of continuous religious heritage 
with the good news of God’s grace. I would even plead with the 
Christian Church that theological education should find in India 
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its world capital; that to excellently equipped theological institu- 
tions scholars and ambassadors of the Church may come from all 
lands to lead the world in theological thought. It is a lamentable 
fact that it is precisely in this sphere that the missions from the West 
have failed. ‘This attainment has not been their foremost concern. 
Missionary statesmanship has been grossly lacking in its visions in 
this very direction. I hope that I shall not be dismissed as guilty 
of exaggeration when I say that if because of curtailed resources the 
Churches in the world were driven to the extremity of concentrat- 
ing themselves on one and only one aspect of missionary work in 
India, theological education and the raising of Christian scholars 
with evangelistic passion should then have the right of precedence. 

(b) I have stated previously that India is going to become vigi- 
lantly alive to its social and economic needs, and preventive and 
curative medicine is going to make rapid advance; nevertheless, it 
is very important that the Christian Church should give to the land 
physicians, surgeons, and nurses who will serve the land with Chris- 
tian compassion. In alleviating suffering a physician with the love 
of Christ in his heart is of incalculable worth in India today, and 
therefore the noble ambition of making the Vellore Medical College 
the chief base of meeting this need should be steadily kept in view. 

(c) Great revolutionary changes which are imminent on India’s 
countryside compel us to realize also the immense significance of 
replenishing this changing panorama with Christian leaders of 
thought and action. Consequently institutions such as the Alla- 
habad Agricultural Institute should demand of us all our very best. 

(d) Realizing as most of us do that India is bound to become a 
highly industrialized country of the East, I would wish that we 
could give the raising of Christian industrialists a real thought in 
our planning. This objective is hardly visible on the horizon of 
the Boards of Christian Missions today, and it is a comedy of our 
times that the Christian Church in the West, members of which are 
preponderantly rooted in this very sphere, are paying precious little 
attention to this very important need. Have we been unconsciously 
influenced by the environment in which the West builds colonial 
empires with a view to scramble for the raw material of the East in 
order to build its high-powered industries and take it forth to these 
colonies? I wish that Christian industrial leaders would help the 
Church in India to secure a central place in the sphere of indus- 
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trialization which is bound to become a prominent feature of India’s 
forthcoming sensational advance. 

(e) It should be a painful reminder that 70 per cent of the Church 
which has been raised in India is an illiterate Church, and even as 
that country addresses itself to the task of educating and enlightening 
the masses we may make village primary education a matter of im- 
portant concern. Christian educationalists in India’s countryside 
are by no means a negligible asset. 

(f) Even as education spreads as fire over,a prairie, there will come 
hunger for literature. Our effort should be concentrated on pro- 
duction of wholesome literature in order to influence the multitudes 
with the regenerating ideals of the Kingdom which Jesus preached. 
The Tract and Bible Societies in India should be strengthened with 
all the resources that are at our command. 

(g) And we should not despise the present schools and colleges. 
Their further multiplication ought not to be thwarted. Many of 
them have already become entirely self-supporting. We should re- 
member that in developing Indian leadership and the permeation 
and leavening of society with Christian ideals, they will continue to 
play a most conspicuous part as they have in the past; except that the 
preparation of Christian leaders should occupy our central attention 
in conducting school and college education in that country. 

(2) India does stand in need of our brothers and sisters to come 
from the Western lands to join us in the great enterprise of the 
Kingdom. The missionary enterprise must remain to the end of 
time literally the greatest enterprise of the Christian people. But 
one important consideration must never be forgotten and that is 
that the basic need is the strengthening of the Church in the field. 
In the final analysis of things it is after all on the shoulders of the 
Christian people of that land that the responsibility for the evan- 
gelization of India will rest. It is with this objective in mind that 
missionaries from overseas should come to India. Let me as an In- 
dian tell my brethren in the West as to the kind of missionaries India 
will welcome and love. 

(a) They should be Christ-intoxicated people; Christ being their 
all-in-all; they being channels of his grace. 

(b) They should receive the very best training possible. Whether 
as evangelists or Christian physicians or Christian educationists or 
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Christian industrialists or Christian scholars, they must aim at the 
very best preparation possible. 

(c) They should not come to India as drain inspectors but with 
an appreciative eye for so much that is grand and good in Indian 
culture and as such deal tenderly with things that are not for the 
good of India. 

(d) They should make up their minds to help in the realization 
of India’s political and national ambitions. That land has burned 
its bridges behind and for weal or for woe has finally made up its 
mind to be free and self-governing and all arguments to the contrary 
are irrelevant and futile. Forget them. 

(e) The Church in India has fallen passionately in love with the 
ideal of the organic union of the Churches. It is interested in a 
Federation of Churches and all such half-way measures, but the or- 
ganic union of the Church will be its outstanding passion. Mis- 
sionaries should come to lend a helping hand in the achievement of 
this goal. India has accomplished a great deal in this thrilling 
sphere. Do not go there as stubborn denominationalists. We can- 
not meet the challenge of our country with a divided house. 

(f) Let missionaries come to India in a spirit of fellowship and 
love. Do not come to India as dolers of charity. You will be found 
out and intensely disliked in spite of all your well-intentioned com- 
passion. You may give your bodies to be burned, but unless you 
just become friends and sit where they sit you cannot lift up the 
Christ of the poor and the needy. 

(g) And one other word. Go to India not only to teach but also 
tolearn. Let humility be your greatest charm. 

Such missionaries may come in their thousands to India. That 
courteous, simple, generous country will welcome them wholeheart- 
edly and will ask for more. 

(3) And now for the third concern. The Church in the West 
must increasingly realize that its ambassadors in the far-off land are 
not just isolated Christian knights. ‘Their message and influence 
are seriously conditioned by the behavior of the sending Churches. 
The world today is a whispering gallery. Rumblings of all that hap- 
pens in the lands of mother Churches are heard on the other side. 
Ripples are being started all the time which strike the distant shores. 
So after a sojourn of fifteen months in the West let me leave the fol- 
lowing parting words to my brethren of the home Churches. After 
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all it is only a few that will say farewell to their hearths and homes 
to labor and to toil in their adopted lands, and most will remain be- 
hind engaged in their common tasks, and it is to them that I now 
speak. 

(a) Do not think that paganism is mostly limited to the East. The 
West, I have found out, is also overwhelmingly pagan. Drunken- 
ness, for instance, in India is infinitesimal as compared with the 
American continent. Your homes are in grave danger. Your news- 
papers every day are full of announcements of divorces, and notable 
papers speak in their columns of births, marriages, deaths, and di- 
vorces as though divorces should also form a part of domestic events! 
This is appalling. We have our evils galore in India; it is in no 
holier-than-thou style that I speak. You have had Christ for cen- 
turies and we have not. To whom much has been given much shall 
be required. Your greatest need today in the midst of all that is 
charming and grand is renewal and revival from on high, a passion 
for individual and public righteousness. I do not mean that saw- 
dust sort of revival in which the more you roll, the more revived you 
feel, but a passion for refreshment from on high. The West today 
is intoxicated with its materialistic achievements. Let it not be like 
Nebuchadnezzar who, surveying Babylon from its ramparts, cried 
out, “Look at the Babylon which I have built’; you know what hap- 
pened to him as a result of that boast. These achievements, O Is- 
rael of God, shall never be your gods. 

(b) There is rampant in the West ugly and cheap theological con- 
troversy which is entirely unbecoming. A Christian is one who has 
met God in Christ. He has found in him his Redeemer and has 
made him his Lord and King, and whoever has done this is a Chris- 
tian. In the fellowship of such people he presses forward in his pil- 
grimage to the City of God. If I differ from another in other re- 
spects, let me share with him what inspires and uplifts me and not 
turn into an irritating “hot gospeller” revelling in heresy hunting. 
This whole labelling of fundamentalists and modernists and waging 
battles royal is cheap and ugly. The world outside may well say, 
“these Christians do not know their own minds.” 

(c) The Church in the West has not yet completely shaken itself 
from racial arrogance. This has greatly appalled me. In literally 
thousands of Churches in the U. S. A. discrimination of color is a 
fact; to this extent the Church is sub-Christian. ‘This pseudo-Chris- 
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tianity should be smitten hard in the face. All power to those noble 
Christians and Churches who do not give themselves rest in Zion be- 
cause of this pernicious sin. May their crusade for the Kingdom go 
forward, and may they tear down all middle walls of partition. 

(d) The Church must have a passion for reunion. I am speak- 
ing particularly of the sections in the Protestant Communion. We 
cannot possibly meet the challenge of the hour with a divided front. 
The world will take us much more seriously when we shall present 
a united front. So far the genius of Protestantism has been to retire 
into separations in order to enjoy newly discovered truths in exclu- 
sion and isolation. Let it now venture forth to enjoy and promote 
these truths in fellowship. I look forward to the first meeting of the 
World Council of Churches. 

(e) Let the Church speak to the world. It will only be heard 
when it, first of all, speaks to itself. All imperialisms must cease 
in the world. All selfish greed and exploitation should be fear- 
lessly exposed and fought against. It is particularly in the economic 
world that the possible Armageddon of the future lies. Let the 
Church tell the world how the wind may be taken out of the sails 
of an atheistic Russia that says, “man shall live by bread alone.” 
The Church must fearlessly speak to the world whether it listens or 
not. Its business in the words of Paul is to plant and to water and 
then in all peace to leave the increase to God. It is his world. He 
is in command and can never resign. He reigns. 


VI. Tue Future or CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA 


A number of people have asked me as to whether under a self- 
governing India the progress of Christianity will be thwarted and 
impeded. To such inquirers I have six simple things to say. 

(1) First of all, make up your mind whether India’s demand for 
complete self-government is just or not. If it is just then even if 
you feel that we may suffer as Christian people you must not say or 
do anything to prevent India from coming into its own. God loves 
those who love righteousness regardless of consequences. 

(2) In my judgment India will be just and fair to Christians. In- 
dia will have to be fair to 90 million Muslims and therefore in mak- 
ing laws how can it possibly discriminate against us? 

(3) India may impose some irksome limitations on us. It may 
stop the teaching of Scripture in our institutions; it may decree 
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that foreign missions shall not hold property rights in India; it may 
not let missionaries be heads of institutions; it may lay down con- 
ditions for testing the genuineness of conversions; it may stop pub- 
lic preaching, and other such measures may be passed. We are, as 
things stand, not much at ease in Zion. The ever living Spirit of 
God will then open to us many doors which are either not known 
to us or are being closed because of our complacency. 

(4) I sometimes wonder if the time has not come when the Church 
in India should not go through a period of refinement through fire. 
The best that is in the Church will then appear to the people who do 
not see it for the present. 

(5) The face of Christ is veiled today because of wrong relations 
between East and West but when the two parts of the world join 
together in a new era of mutual esteem, equality, and friendship 
under a free India, spiritual energies will be released that we are 
not conscious of now and the eternal Christ shall stand among us 
beckoning us to heights not yet on our horizon. Western imperial- 
ism, greedy exploitation, racial arrogance, power politics, the smooth 
language of diplomacy are all clouds which hide the face of Christ. 

(6) And, lastly, the Christian missionary enterprise should pursue 
its course entirely dependent on spiritual resources. Earthly em- 
pires rise and fall, and we should never serve as beholden to them 
for the making of our plans and efforts. ‘The Christians in the early 
centuries had absolutely no imperial props to lean upon. They 
were hounded out as miscreants, but they triumphed because their 
sole resources were in the risen Christ. It is that conviction that 
we should capture again and look to him and him alone for our in- 
spiration and strength. ‘The Church and the Kingdom are his and 
not ours; we are only his agents. To him alone we owe allegiance 
in this enterprise, and he goes forth conquering and to conquer. 
“Who is on the Lord’s side, who will serve the King?” 


VII. Anp So Wuat? 


The conclusion of this whole matter is that we should open our 
windows and look Eastward—the land is bright. The missionary 
enterprise is about to enter a greater era in days to come. Let my 
Christian friends in Western lands be possessed with the following 
convictions. (1) All our visions and efforts should center in the 
Church which has arisen in India, “for unto us a child has been 
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born . . . and the government shall be upon his shoulder.” (2) 
We should not remain satisfied with denominational missionary en- 
terprises but should become a united army and face the needs of the 
Church in India as a united band. (3) We should do all we can to 
make the missionary enterprise a two-way traffic in terms of a Church 
which is ecumenical and transcending all earthly divisions of races, 
countries, and colors. (4) We should not give ourselves rest nor our 
governments until they have removed all laws which discriminate 
against Orientals. (5) We should commit ourselves to the task of 
bringing about an abiding friendship between East and West with 
all false complexes eradicated. India and all the other Asiatic coun- 
tries will then gain a new vision of Christ, his Kingdom, and his 
Church, and the day will be hastened when the dream of the poet 
will be fulfilled: 


“I saw the powers of darkness take their flight, 
I saw the morning break.” 


LATIN AMERICAN FACTS FOR NORTH 
AMERICAN CHURCHMEN 


By ERNESTO GALARZA 


problems has been underscored once more in connection with 

the various plans for world peace organization that have been 
put forth. The pronouncements that have been issued by leaders 
of the Church on these plans reveal a serious concern for the effects 
of these proposals on the life of men, viewed from the standpoint of 
Christian religious institutions. 

These proposals are the forerunners of new institutions for hu- 
man service—at least, they are so justified. Their stated aim is to 
clear the way for a world fellowship in which mankind can live in 
peace and security. ‘They seek, on the face of their commitments, 
to organize matters so that the exercise of power by any man or 
group of men may be subject to the control of political and social 
democracy and to the ethics of Western Christian civilization. 

The institutions which are proposed for the solution of inter- 
national social problems make their ultimate appeal on an ethical 
and moral plane. The Bretton Woods agreement may make it 
easier to stabilize currencies and maintain a smoother flow of inter- 
tional trade; but the fundamental argument is that the brotherhood 
of men will be advanced thereby. That is the conjunction of the 
Christian Church with social problems. Historically, it knows that 
such moral and spiritual claims have been put forth by temporal 
institutions before, being compelled by the conscience of mankind 
to pay some sort of tribute to ethical ideals. In doing this, such 
temporal institutions take on a remote resemblance to the Church, 
at least in their verbal dress. They offer to put the individual in 
touch with a power beyond himself on which he may rest in con- 
fidence in the presence of the unknown. He is offered fellowship. 
He is asked to subscribe to a creed. He is promised liberation for 
higher material and spiritual experiences. 

Any social problem, when it becomes pressing enough, eventually 
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will seek an institutional expression. But a social problem is essen- 
tially a group of specific, individual human beings suffering from 
the same form of distress. The historic mission of the Christian 
Church, assigned to it by its Founder, has been simply to locate in- 
dividual human beings in distress. The Christian Church, mind- 
ful of its own religious emphasis, must meet social problems more 
than half way as a man with a light would move more than half way 
across a darkened room to meet a groping man. The lookout of the 
Church stands on top of a cross, not an ivory tower. In any event, 
the opinion of the Church will be sought on social problems even 
if the Church does not go out of its way to inform itself on those 
problems and come to certain conclusions about them. 

The Church—as a fellowship, a creed, a belief, an ethical force, a 
cultural enterprise, and a historical tradition with a spiritual power 
at the center—is an institution of considerable influence on the 
minds of men. Its pulpits, its press, and its literature touch mil- 
lions upon millions of citizens. Because of this tremendous influ- 
ence, no social problem can remain in the same status once the 
Church has expressed an opinion and taken a position concerning 
it. And doubtless many social problems become more acute be- 
cause the Church fails to judge them openly in terms of its Christian 
standards. There is such a thing as preventive religion alongside 
redemptive religion, and the practice of it lies in a militant ministry 
in the swamps and ghettos of human distress that surround the 
Church on all sides. 

Moreover, as the history of fascism shows, accumulated human suf- 
fering can be utilized to organize new forms of slavery which will 
not leave the Church untouched. Such organization was achieved, 
and might be achieved again, by men who knew that the basic needs 
of men were being frustrated to the point of despair. As long as 
those who serve private interest or personal advantage of economic 
power are better informed, more eloquent, more daring, and more 
determined to ruin others than the Church is to save them, just so 
long will the Christian Church have to consider, for its own salva- 
tion, its relation to social problems. 

It is no less true of international problems that the Church, in 
order to play a dynamic role, must be both an informed and an in- 
forming Church. Wherever social and economic forces are being 
rearranged in post war patterns presumably to serve mankind bet- 
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ter, there also must go the searching interest of the Church, if it is 
truly concerned with human redemption. 


I 


Latin America is one of the world’s areas in which new patterns 
are being laid over old problems, and it is to Latin America that this 
article calls particular attention. For many Americans, Latin Amer- 
ica serves less to designate a geographical area than to stimulate a 
pleasant feeling of spiritual comfort that radiates over the western 
hemisphere. This emotional by-product of inter-American rela- 
tions of the last decade has been created under a set of particular 
historical conditions. World events, particularly the coming to 
power of Hitler, threw a searching light on the weaknesses of the 
strategic position of the United States, the focus of envy of rampant 
fascism. ‘The principal elements in this position were the new role 
of air power, especially of the aircraft carrier; the simmering re- 
sentments created among the masses of the people through decades 
of dollar diplomacy; the persistent effectiveness of Nazi propaganda, 
working directly and through auxiliary channels such as Falange 
Espanola; and the dependence on Latin American raw materials of 
United States war industry in case of loss of Asiatic sources of supply. 

The correction of these military, economic, and psychological 
handicaps became an urgent necessity for this country; and the vari- 
ous aspects of the “Good Neighbor” policy have been the result of 
the recognition of this necessity. An emotional climate of general 
good neighborliness, surrounded by an aura of high moral purpose, 
was created within which the urgent and bloody business of the war 
could be carried on. 

Millions of Americans who knew little and cared less about Latin 
America ten years ago unquestionably have been made to feel an in- 
terest in the other half of the hemisphere. The important question, 
now that victory has been achieved, is whether this sudden and 
rather forced hemispheric congeniality has equipped these Ameri- 
cans to create a more democratic future. 

One thing must be reckoned with: It is that the winning of the 
war will not put an end to the emergency in hemispheric relations. 
In fact, the transition to peace may bring dislocations potentially as 
serious as those of the last five years. The Latin Americans—work- 
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ers, business men, politicians, statesmen—are testing their fences and 
looking with an anxious eye toward the horizon. 

The form in which this sense of national insecurity can best and 
most briefly be observed is that of economic nationalism. 

The war, for reasons which have been widely discussed, stepped up 
the production of semi-processed and manufactured goods in several 
important industrial areas of Latin America. Even small countries, 
which normally would not have thought of themselves as manufac- 
turing centers, have had modest autarchic dreams. War contracts 
have undoubtedly speeded up the rate of accumulation of capital in 
industries which were fairly well established before the war. Refu- 
gee capital has found shelter in the money markets of Latin America. 
Native industry has been relieved of British and American—not to 
speak of German and Japanese—competition and has moved into its 
own domestic market and has liked it. It has been, as one Mexican 
journal expressed it recently “a boom in Paradise.” 

But the boom is about over. And it is the prospect of a return to 
“normalcy” which has brought about the new phase of good neigh- 
bor relations. 

Strengthened by the profits of the war, encouraged by an increas- 
ing sense of being masters in their own house, and fortified with a 
good knowledge of the economic history of the western powers, the 
Latin American business men see no reason why they should not be 
accorded the historic right of all expanding economies to expand 
some more. Looking at the question from the inside out, they now 
stand—or like to think they stand—where England stood two hun- 
dred years ago, or the United States in the 1850’s, or Canada at the 
beginning of this century. 

But looking at the matter from the outside in—that is, from the 
position of the United States—this viewpoint appears somewhat dis- 
torted. In this country powerful forces are building up behind a 
drive for foreign markets. Industry has increased its productivity 
per man hour impressively. Small business men are looking to gov- 
ernment to help them get their share of foreign trade. ‘The promise 
of 60,000,000 jobs has been made, and the role of Latin American 
consumption in sustaining foreign demand for American-made goods 
is being emphasized more and more. 

This is the power that is accumulating behind the economic lib- 
eralism of the United States polity. It is a power so formidable that 
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one Latin American business journal was moved to write not long 
ago: “When the peace treaty is signed, our war will begin.” 


II 


But Latin American business men are not the only ones who are 
worrying. Latin American labor looks at the matter in much the 
same light. In the absence of an inter-American program for eco- 
nomic expansion in which the workers themselves might have had a 
part and which they could understand, they must fall in line with a 
policy of protectionism behind which they may, if they can, main- 
tain precarious living standards. 

In line with this trend, Mexican organized labor signed recently 
an agreement with the leading industrialists of the Republic by 
which both parties agreed to work together closely uncil the indus- 
trialization of the county is achieved. A labor spokesman stated that 
this agreement marked the end of Mexico’s social revolution and the 
beginning of its industrial revolution. 

No doubt there will be some, not Latin Americans, who will be an- 
noyed at this atavism of the workers. But this swing of labor toward 
economic nationalism is not new, nor is it peculiarly Latin Ameri- 
can. It arises out of the fact that the workers, according to their 
lights, have nowhere else to go. ‘That provision has not been made 
for them to exercise a wiser choice, is one of the major inquiries that 
remains to be made concerning the good neighbor policy. 

And in Latin America, as in the United States, it may be added 
emphatically, powerful currents are accumulating that will give emo- 
tional impetus to these economic trends. Cultural nationalism, al- 
ways sensitive, is stirring. Falangismo, which has had the run of the 
continent, begins to take on local coloration in movements that stir 
deep agrarian discontents. Religious differences, which presumably 
had been laid to rest in the nineteenth century, are once more 
brought into the market place. And memories of historic Yankee 
grievances are subtly recalled. 

Some seem to believe that a bridge has been built between the 
Americans over which the traffic will flow just as soon as war has 
stopped taking its heavy toll. This bridge is presumably in the form 
of accumulated dollar balances of some three and a half billions held 
by the American republics. 

In terms of mass purchasing power, no one can say how much of 
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this wealth is in the hands of the workers. Or rather, how little. 
For the implication that this enormous accumulation of wealth is 
going to thaw quickly into a thousand small streams of exchange to 
satisfy the needs of millions of human beings, is a false one. These 
balances will be carefully guarded by their owners—those reserves 
will be used to buy more boilers and less butter. Another part no 
doubt will be spent to prove that we can live by taking in each other’s 
washing machines. 

Latin American wage scales, as well as economic policy, are an- 
other sobering factor that has to be taken into account. It is fair to 
discuss Latin American wages in terms of their United States pur- 
chasing power, since it is those wages which are supposed to sustain 
the demand for United States goods, manufactured at United States 
cost standards. Some 100,000 fishermen of the Caribbean area, true 
peasants of the sea, probably do not have a yearly income of more 
than $150.00. Farm workers in the middle American area, earning 
fifty cents a day, when they work, can do very little to hold up their 
end of consumption. The same may be said of thousands of Bo- 
livian miners with cash wages as low as thirty-five or forty cents a 
day; of Mexican Indian families who spend at most six or seven dol- 
lars a year on clothing; of Haitian plantation hands earning thirty- 
five cents a day; of Cuban truck drivers and freight handlers who 
receive ninety dollars for a month’s work; or of Uruguayan range 
riders, who get fifteen dollars a month. 

In general, post-war planners have underestimated the drag of 
present low purchasing power and have over-valued the effect of war 
prosperity on it. It is also worth remembering that an important 
change has taken place in the collective bargaining power of the 
Latin American workers as a whole. This change has come about 
through the operation of restrictive legislation, enacted in view of 
the wartime emergency, and a general lowering of labor standards. 

It is impressive, to put it mildly, how far post-war inter-American 
trade plans have been made without taking into account our basic 
and pervading ignorance of the real living standards of the masses of 
consumers in whose hands the matter ultimately lies. Producers in 
Latin America are aware that, even if they obtain higher tariffs and 
public assistance in other forms, they will have to compete for for- 
eign markets. In fact, Latin American industry today may be said 
to be living under the motto: “Export or expire.’’ For the barriers 
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to the expansion of free enterprise, whether domestic or foreign, are 
present in their traditional form, and the war has only made their 
weight hang more heavily than ever on the continent. 

If God made us neighbors and justice made us friends, production 
and consumption will have to find a more substantial base before 
trade can make us the lovers that the Good Neighbor spell has pic- 
tured. 


III 


Apart from this, the readjustment of millions of Latin Americans 
to post-war changes will not be such as to soften the experiences of 
the war. These experiences have struck home harder than most 
citizens of the United States imagine. The organized trade union 
movement has been set back a generation or more. Inflation has 
forced living standards down, how much no one knows with any 
degree of accuracy. The food supply has been reduced, and its 
quality affected, by the disruption of transportation, speculation, 
hoarding, the breakdown of price control measures, and exports to 
the United Nations. The measure of the reaction of the masses to 
their plight is to be found partly in the unbroken chain of strikes 
during the war years. Or, to put it in a slightly different form, in 
the chain of strikes broken during the war years. 

This unrest, occurring in the face of unquestioned sympathy for 
the United Nations, has been significant enough to impress many 
observers of hemispheric affairs. Some of these observers have lately 
been sounding an anxious note to the effect that it will be necessary 
to insure social order and political stability first of all, in order to 
keep post-war plans from going haywire. So almost imperceptibly, 
the good neighbors drift from the period of war emergency into that 
of the peace emergency which, placed end to end, may well span the 
prime years of the generation that has fought the war. 

No doubt the inter-American economy will devise shock absorbers 
as it bumps along the rocky road to reconversion and normalcy. 
One of these, indeed, is already working, namely the joint partici- 
pation of United States and native capital in the development of 
native resources. Native capital, furthermore, has gone a consider- 
able distance in working out practical understanding with govern- 
ment through the operation of quasi-public corporations, which in 
turn have made progress in new methods of establishing harmonious 
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attitudes on the part of the workers. Thus, through a slip chain of 
progressive adjustments, the Americas may sail out of the turbulent 
seas of war into the pleasant waters of continental enterprise. 

Two other stabilizing forces will continue to operate in the im- 
mediate future—the benevolence and the power of the United 
States. The benevolence will take the form of systematic co-opera- 
tion in the areas of public health, education, and sanitation, with 
a considerable part of the burden carried by this country. As to 
the power, it will be there, represented by the all-time record strik- 
ing power of the American navy, the ranging sweep of the American 
air force, the unprecedented producing capacity of American ma- 
chines—themselves products of the same epoch that created the Good 
Neighbor spirit. 

This benevolence and this power have served their respective pur- 
poses in winning friends in a hurry and in crushing the Nazi menace 
in its own lair. But neither benevolence nor power are as good as 
knowledge and understanding, and the people of the Americas them- 
selves must come to know and understand the possibilities for demo- 
cratic progress that lie in the principles of inter-Americanism toward 
which they have so slowly moved. These principles—the juridical 
equality of large and small states, the outlawry of territorial expan- 
sion by force, the respect for treaty obligations, the common defense 
in the face of aggression—mark but half the road we must travel, but 
they indicate the way. 

The way lies in the direction of the attainment of full economic 
and social citizenship through the organization and participation of 
the people themselves and through means that are yet to be devised, 
by every American living on this hemisphere. 

If the Protestant Church, as one powerful influence in the modern 
world, does not become conscious of this, it, too, will be but a mir- 
ror reflecting a distant flame, not a spirit generating one. 





THE SOVIET CHALLENGE TO 
CHRISTIANITY 


By EDWARD D. MyYErRs 


HE U. S. S. R. presents a ‘“‘challenge” to Christianity in the— 

perhaps peculiar—sense that the Soviet aims and attitudes and 

achievements are of such sort as to induce Christians, both in- 
dividually and as members of the organized Churches, to examine 
their consciences and practices and the official attitudes (or lack of 
attitudes) of their Churches towards the problems confronting West- 
ern Civilization. Christianity is here taken simply to mean all the 
organized, institutional Christian Churches. 

The Soviet challenge to Christianity can be properly understood 
only if the Soviet experience, its philosophy and institutions, be 
viewed as a chapter in the history of a civilization and not merely 
as another chapter in the history of a single national state. For that 


society which was politically organized as the Russian Empire and, 
now, as the U. S. S. R., is not and never has been another European 
nation like France or Britain or Germany but is another civilization 
comparable to the Western, which includes these and the other 
countries.’ It is necessary very briefly to outline the main chapters 
in the histories of three civilizations in order to establish the terms 
of comparison. 


I 


The Graeco-Roman or Hellenic Civilization came into being 
about 1000 B.C. as a response to the physical challenge of the bar- 
ren coastland and islands of the Greek archipelago and to the social 
challenge of the disintegrating Minoan Civilization. It was able 
successfully to respond to the several challenges as they presented 
themselves and continued to grow until the end of the fifth century. 


1Cf. Toynbee, A. J., A Study of History, 6 vols., London, 1934-1939, Oxford University 
Press, esp. I, 63 ff. and II, 154 ff.; for a short summary cf. the article on Toynbee in the Oct. 
1944 number of this Journal. The analysis in the following section is based mainly on Toyn- 
bee but also on Kluchevsky, V. O., A History of Russia, 3 vols., E. T. New York, 1911, Dut- 
ton; Masaryk, T. G., The Spirit of Russia, 3 vols., E. T. New York, 1919, Macmillan; Pares, 
B., A History of Russia, 4th ed., New York, 1944, Knopf. 
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Then the civilization was confronted with a challenge to which it 
was unable to work out a response and so broke down. The chal- 
lenge continued to present itself in increasingly acute and ever more 
aggravated forms, the civilization continued unable to work out a 
response, with the result that the society entered upon its “time of 
troubles.” The Hellenic Society in its time of troubles showed all 
the symptoms thereof that have been characteristic of parallel times 
in twenty other civilizations: “horizontal” social schism into geo- 
graphically separate states, “‘vertical’’ social schism into geographi- 
cally intermingled but mutually hostile classes, and international 
warfare among the separate states on a crescendo scale. This inter- 
necine warfare continued throughout the time of troubles until one 
of the states—Rome—was able to administer a knock-out blow to her 
remaining opponents. Then over the whole war-weary and mate- 
rially exhausted and spiritually enfeebled civilization, the Roman 
Empire, as universal state, was able to impose a sort of “universal 
peace” in 31 B.C. About A.D. 378, the universal state and the 
Hellenic Civilization collapsed during (although not as a result of) 
the inroads of the barbarians. 

Amidst the pessimism and resignation of the philosophers, the | 
despair of the saints, the dumb misery of the “silent folk of the 
land,’”’ Christianity appeared with its hope for mankind, its power 
to elevate its votaries, to satisfy the moral impulses of men and to 
ease their sense of frustration and sin. Christianity won out against 
the other contemporary religions and the Christian Church fur- 
nished the institutional forms and the basis of the social structure— 
or, to use Toynbee’s figure, it was the chrysalis—within which three 
new civilizations came into being: the Western Civilization in Eu- 
rope, the main body of the Orthodox Christian Civilization in Byzan- 
tium, and its off-shoot in Russia. 

Russian Civilization came into being in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies as a response to the physical challenge of the difficult physical 
environment and to the social challenge of the main body of the 
Orthodox Christian Civilization centered in Byzantium. Following 
the pattern of nineteen other civilizations it underwent a period of 
growth from the ninth century to about the last quarter of the elev- 
enth, a “time of troubles” from then to 1478, a “universal peace” 
under the Muscovite Empire as universal state to the end of the nine- 
teenth century. The universal state and the Russian Orthodox 
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Civilization collapsed in the revolution following the general war 
of 1914-1918. 

Western Civilization, in its turn, has gone through a period of 
growth, has broken down, and, showing all the characteristic symp- 
toms, is now manifestly in its time of troubles. Equally obviously, 
it has not yet arrived at the “universal peace’’ under the dominance 
of a universal state; and it has not been able to offer adequate re- 
sponses to the recurring challenges of nationalism, social inequality, 
unemployment, mounting secularism, widespread hopelessness and 
despair.’ 

Thus, to take the history of the Hellenic Civilization as our stand- 
ard of comparison, the Western Civilization is at a stage parallel to 
the end of its time of troubles and before the establishment of the 
“universal peace” under the Roman Empire; the Russian Orthodox 
Civilization is at a stage parallel to that just after the break-up of 
the Roman Empire in A.D. 378 and its final dissolution in the fol- 
lowing century. Compared to the Russian Civilization, the West- 
ern is at a stage corresponding to that of the middle of the fifteenth 
century,—the latter end of the time of troubles before the founding 
of the Muscovite Empire as universal state. 

On this showing, the great question about the U. S. S. R. is 
whether it is the beginning of a new civilization—as the Webbs sug- 
gest—or whether it is the last rally of a dying civilization before its 
final relapse into disintegration. The great question about West- 
ern Civilization is whether it will go the way of destruction of the 
twenty others or whether it will be able to work out a successful re- 
sponse to the challenges now confronting it. The Soviet challenge 
to Christians consists in the Soviet attitude towards Christianity 
and in the Soviet achievements in spheres in which the Christian 
Churches might have been expected to furnish leadership. 

In order to appraise the Soviet attitude it is necessary to survey 
the role of the Orthodox Church in the later chapters of Russian 
history. 


2A more fundamental statement of the challenges now confronting Western Civilization 
may be found in Toynbee, esp. in the following passage: “The challenge of being called u 
to create a political world-order as the framework for an economic world order is bound to 
confront any society that has accomplished the economic change from a locally self-subsistent 
and ‘extensive’ economy to an ‘intensive’ and oecumenically interdependent economy. 
Again, the challenge of the increase in material ‘drive’ which Industrialism and Democracy 
entail . . . perhaps confronts our own society in our day in an unprecedentedly high degree. 
. And now, in the twentieth century, the problems of ‘world-order’ and ‘material drive,’ 


which found no solution in the medieval city-state cosmos, 2 ie. ra age themselves again— 


and this time more insistently than ever—on the newly achieved scale of the Great Society” 


(Toynbee, op. cit., III, 364, n. 1). 
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II 


The Orthodox Christian Church was the chrysalis within which 
the Russian Civilization was gradually formed, and organized Chris- 
tianity played a leading role not only in spiritual but also in politi- 
cal, social, and economic affairs of the Russian Society during its 
period of growth. But, during the time of troubles, the Church had 
been unable to lead the Russian people in successful responses to 
the several challenges, and the spiritual vitality of the Church was 
slowly ebbing. From the founding of the Muscovite Empire the 
Church had become more and more closely allied with the secular 
authority until, under Peter the Great, the Patriarchate was replaced 
bya Holy Synod. To the Synod was attached a lay officer, the Ober- 
Procurer—whom Peter called the ““Tsar’s eye” —whose function it was 
to see to it that the Synod did nothing displeasing to the Tsar. This 
secularization of the Church authority gradually increased until the 
Church became definitely a tool of the state and, in the nineteenth 
century, 


“the religious training of Russians of all classes was consciously and 
persistently directed toward instilling in them ideas of the divine 


prerogatives of the imperial autocrat . . . as well as of passive obe- 
dience to his commands on the part of the people. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the importance of this ideological basis of the 
tsarist power. . . . The church was the surest and stoutest prop of 
the theocratic absolutism; it was the spiritual police of the state.’’ * 


Not only was the official Church thus allied with the secular au- 
thority, but within its ranks it suffered from simony, carelessness 
in performing rites, disorder in administering the sacraments, the 
abuses attendant upon owning large tracts of land and large num- 
bers of serfs, drunkenness, and disorderliness among the clergy and 
theological students; it encouraged oppression, it was reactionary, 
it was hostile to the betterment of life—even of intellectual and spir- 
itual life. Both the Russian Church and the state to which it was 
wedded collapsed of their own rottenness in the Revolution of Feb- 
ruary, 1917.* 


8 Spinka, M., The Church and the Russian Revolution, New York, 1927, Macmillan, p. 19; 
cf. also, for an evaluation of official Russian Orthodoxy under the Tsars, Evans, S., The 
Churches in the U. S. S. R., London, 1943, Cobbett, pp. 1-30; Hecker, J. F., Religion Under 
the Soviets, New York, 1927, Vanguard, pp. 29-31; Anderson, P. B., People, Church and State 
in Modern Russia, New York, 1944, Macmillan, pp. 33-41 (this is perhaps the most illuminat- 
ing single book on the subject); Pares, B., Russia, New York, 1941, Penguin, Ch. XIV. 

4 To say, however, that the official Church collapsed is, very definitely, not to say that re- 
ligion, or religious feeling or experience, or Orthodox Christianity, disappeared from among 


the people. 
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Thus, organized and official Christianity was not only unable to 
work out responses to the several challenges that confronted the 
Russian Society but also was unable even to fulfill its own religious 
functions or to perform its own tasks. 


III 


In December, 1917, the new revolutionary government in Russia 
issued a decree which nationalized all land, including that owned 
by the Church; thus, overnight, the Church was deprived of the 
greater part of its income. In the same month all schools were de- 
clared to be under the control of the State, the registration of mar- 
riages and births was made a civil and not an ecclesiastical matter. 
In January, 1918, the Church was formally—and finally—separated 
from the state and all financial aid to the Church was stopped. 

The official attitude of the State towards religion may be seen in 
Article 124 of the Constitution of 1936: “Freedom for the conduct 
of religious worship and freedom for anti-religious propaganda is 
recognized for all citizens.” Further, in Article 17 of the Law of 
April 8, 1929, the parishes (‘‘religious unions’’) are forbidden to use 
their property for social work or for any purpose other than “the 
satisfying of religious needs,” to give material aid to their members, 
to offer instruction, or to keep any books other than those necessary 
for the conduct of services. Thus the State guarantees freedom of 
worship and of conscience to all individuals and groups in the 
U. S. S. R. and there is no reason to believe that the guarantee has 
not been carried out. On the other hand, the Church is denied 
the right to teach, do social work, propagandize and carry on the 
many other activities that the Churches in other societies regard as 
their privilege and duty, and these activities have been taken over 
by the state and by the Communist Party. 

The attitude of the Communist Party* towards the Orthodox 

5 Except possibly in temporary local cases when the zeal or malice of some lesser official 
led him to violate the laws of the State. For the evidence cf. Spinka and Anderson, op. cit. 

6 Article 126 of the 1936 Constitution: “. . . the most active and politically conscious citi- 
zens from the ranks of the working class and other strata of the wor ing people unite in the 
All-Union Communist Party (of Bolsheviks), which is the vanguard of the working people in 
their struggle to strengthen and develop the socialist system, and which represents the lead- 
ing nucleus of all organizations of the working _ both social and state.” Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb (in Soviet Communism: A New Civilization?, 2 vols., New York, 1936, Scrib- 
ner’s, Ch. V) list four requirements for membership in the Party: a high standard of per- 
sonal behavior, unhesitating adherence to the general line of doctrine and practice as it is 


authoritatively laid down, obedience to the corporate Party authority, acceptance of limita- 
tion of income to that of a skilled manual laborer. The motives to membership in the party 
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Church—indeed, towards all religion—is clearly stated in Article 13 
of the “Program and Rules of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union” (Moscow, 1932): 


“With regard to religion, the Communist Party does not confine 
itself to the already decreed separation of church and state and of 
school and church. . . . It is guided by the conviction that only 
conscious and deliberate planning of all the social and economic ac- 
tivities of the masses will cause religious prejudice to die out. The 
Party strives for the complete dissolution of the ties between the 
exploiting classes and the organizations of religious propaganda, fa- 
cilitates the real emancipation of the working masses from religious 
prejudices and organizes the widest possible scientific educational 
and anti-religious propaganda. At the same time it is necessary 
carefully to avoid giving offense to the religious sentiments of be- 
lievers, which only leads to the strengthening of religious fanati- 
cism. 


Thus the Marxist-Communist attitude towards Christianity is one 
of hatred and contempt and both are plainly as sincere as they are 
vehement. Since the “fundamental aim’ (of both State and Party) 
“of suppressing all exploitation of man by man, of abolishing for- 
ever the division of society into classes, of ruthlessly suppressing all 
exploiters” * is not in disaccord with Christian principles, and since 
the ideal (of both State and Party) of “from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs” is not an unchristian ideal, 
we may ask what it is that has aroused this hatred and contempt. 
Why are so many earnest, sincere and unselfish men who have de- 
voted their energies and even their lives to furthering human in- 
terests thus so bitter towards a religion whose aims and principles 
are, at the least, not hostile to their own? If this question leads us 
to reflect on these aims and principles and to ask whether they are 
indeed Christian, we may find an answer to our question by examin- 
ing the social ideal of the early Christian community. 


are given as: “the impulse of a faith . . . which communists will not allow us to call a new 
religion, but which has all the impelling force that religions have elsewhere possessed” (op. 
cit., I, 374), a desire for fuller opportunity to exercise one’s personality, and a desire to serve. 
The characteristics of the Party are given as like those of religious orders: it is professedly 
ecumenical and self-selective, it requires adherence to a creed, devotion and even self-sacrifice 
of its members, and its oe has a distinct vocation to which it is pledged—the voca- 
tion of leadership. Membership of the Party has never been greater than two or three per- 
cent of the total population. There can be no doubt that the Party has been the spearhead 
_ all advances, and an example to all the people, in all social, political, and educational 
affairs. 

7 Article 3 of the “Declaration of the Rights of Labouring and Exploited Peoples” of the 
Paani a Law of July 10, 1918, drafted by Lenin. This aim is reaffirmed in the 1936 

nstitution. 
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The Christian Church arose in a society in which the dominant 
minority was being compelled constantly to increase the severity of 
the means by which it kept the internal proletariat suppressed and 
the external proletariat at bay. It triumphed over its rivals not only 
because of the hope it offered for the future but also because of its 
social ideal for this world. One aspect of that social ideal was the 
complete community of goods (described in Acts 4: 32—35),* and that 
it was not merely an ideal but was put into practice is attested by 
Julian the Apostate’s admission of the virtual monopoly of social 
welfare work by the Christian Church in the Hellenic world of the 
fourth century.’ The community of goods described in the book 
of Acts did not become one of the permanent institutions of the 
Christian Church, and the passage cannot be taken as evidence that 
the description was ever strictly true of the life of the Church as a 
whole. But the passage, and the testimony of the Apostate, are evi- 
dence of the social ideal of the early Christian community. And it 
was the early Christian Church which offered a way of salvation to 
the harrassed and despairing men of the dying Hellenic Civilization. 

Thus it would seem that the fundamental aims and principles of 
the Soviet State and of the Communist Party are not in disaccord 
with Christian principles and beliefs, and therefore that it is not 
these that have aroused the antagonism of the Communists. From 
what we have seen already of the history of the official Russian Ortho- 
dox Church it is evident that it is the practice of Christianity that 
has aroused that hatred and contempt. 

Communist hostility, however, is directed not only against Rus- 
sian Orthodoxy but also against all Christian Churches. We have, 
therefore, to examine the modern history of Western Christianity in 
order to discover whether in its case also the practices of the organ- 
ized Churches have been of such sort as to earn that hostility. 

The Western Christian Church was the chrysalis within which 
the Western Civilization was gradually formed, and organized Chris- 
tianity played a leading role in spiritual and in political, social, and 

8“And not one of them said that aught of the things which he possessed was his own; 
but that they had all things common... . For neither was there among them any that 
lacked: for as many as were possessors of lands or horses sold them . . . and distribution was 
made unto each, according as any one had need.” 

9A letter from the Emperor Julian to Arsaces (No. 84 in Bidez, J., L’Empereur Julien: 
Oevres Completes, Tome I, Partie 2, Paris, 1924, Les Belles Lettres), “It is a disgrace to us 
that our own people should be notoriously going short of assistance from us when in the 


Jewish community there is not a single beggar, while the impious Galileans are supporting 
not only their own poor but ours as well.” Quoted by Toynbee, op. cit., V, 584. 
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economic affairs of the Western Society during its period of growth. 
But so far in our Western time of troubles, the Christian Churches 
have not been able to lead our society into adequate responses to 
the several challenges. They have, instead of leading the way to 
Christian solutions of the several problems, followed the lead of the 
several national states in which they are established; instead of set- 
ting before men the Christian pattern of goodness, the organized 
Churches have acquiesced in that which is current in the existing 
society. ‘They have, while teaching the brotherhood of all man- 
kind, accommodated themselves to slavery; while preaching a gospel 
of love and gentleness they have condoned or encouraged every war 
undertaken by their several national states; while preaching equality 
thy have accommodated themselves to capitalism in its most ruthless 
forms.*° 

Not only have the practices of the Western Churches been at vari- 
ance with their preachings but their preachings have, very largely, 
ceased to be heard: Murry writes that, “The Christian Church as a 
teaching body has nothing to speak to the condition of contemporary 
men,” and Dr. Bell that, ““The Christian Church has today for the 
most part ceased to have any influence worth mentioning over hu- 
man affairs, particularly on men who think and lead.” And a 
spokesman—the Bishop of Ely—for one of the Christian Churches 
has even declared that, “The clergy have no title which can enable 
them to see more of the causes of the war than the altogether ad- 
mirable men conducting the affairs of the nation. They should re- 
frain from publicly expressing opinions on matters on which their 
counsels are valueless and their information partial.’’** Surely if 
human sinfulness and a departure from Christian morality have con- 
tributed anything to the causes of the war—or to poverty, ignorance, 
disease, unemployment, slums, privilege, inequality—then either the 
clergy have title to speak to these matters or they lack that title be- 
cause the Church they serve has abnegated all its social duties. 

The Churches have failed to protest against social and interna- 
tional evils, to offer a way of salvation to the Western Society, to offer 


10 The evidence is plain for all to read; but for summaries of that evidence cf. Murry, 
J. M., The Betrayal of Christ by the Churches, London, no date, Dakers; Bell, B. I., The 
Church in Disrepute, New York and London, 1943, Harpers; Laski, H. J., Faith, Reason, and 
Civilization, New York, 1944, Viking. 

11 Murry, op. cit., p. 11; Bell, op. cit., p. 1; the Bishop is quoted by Murry in op. cit., p. 
55. Dr. Bell continues his statement: “It is high time that Christians recover from the much 
too common hypersensitivity over adverse criticism most of which, as a matter of fact, is as 
well meant as it is severe.” 
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any pattern of goodness to the common man other than that current 
in existing society and which, “men dimly feel, has brought them 
where they are.”’** They have been on the side of privilege, in- 
equality, nationalism and capitalism; they have held to the values 
and standards of the secular society or fragment of society in which 
they are imbedded; they have not fought against the exploitation of 
man by man nor attempted to suppress the exploiters. 

Our conclusion must, therefore, be that the practices of the or- 
ganized Western Christian Churches have not been of such sort as 
to merit the respect and admiration of the Communists. 


IV 


The hostility of the Communists is sufficient to give Christians 
pause and to induce us, both individually and collectively as mem- 
bers of the Christian Churches, to examine our consciences and our 
practices. But an even greater inducement lies in their achieve- 
ments. 

The Soviet achievement in the material sphere of industrializa- 
tion and of productivity of capital and consumer's goods, in the so- 
cial sphere of education, medicine, public health, social benefits, 
emancipation of women, in the cultural sphere of dancing, the the- 
ater, music, literature and the other arts, has become more and more 
familiar to the West since 1941. And the greatness of that achieve- 
ment in a society which started, in 1917, almost literally “from 
scratch” in each of these spheres, cannot be disputed. Even these 
material, social, and cultural achievements, great as they are, do not 
constitute the whole of the Soviet challenge to Christianity. 

Professor Harold J. Laski * analyzes that challenge and finds that 
Western Civilization is now living in a time of crisis, a social revolu- 
tion.* He finds that this time of crisis is comparable to that in the 
Hellenic Civilization which evoked the successful response of Chris- 
tianity,”* that Christianity was successful because it offered an ac- 
ceptable new faith. Christianity was acceptable, it emerged vic- 
torious over its rivals, and it was the hope of the world because “‘it 


12 Murry, op. cit., p. 12. 

13In Faith, Reason, and Civilization: An essay in historical analysis, New York, 1944, 
Viking. 

14 This conclusion is supported by the historical work of such diverse writers as Toynbee, 
Berdyaev, Tillich, Niebuhr, Maritain, and Wingfield-Stratford, by the economic analyses of 
Marx, Cole, Strachey, and many others, and by the sociological work of Sorokin, Julian 
Huxley, Mannheim, and others. 

15 We have already seen that this conclusion is correct. 
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was capable of making an appeal to the masses which, ignorant and 
poor, felt bitterly the injustice of a world in which blind fortune 
seemed to reward neither effort nor virtue,’”” because it appealed to 
that élite which felt ‘that virtue established an unanswerable claim 
to justice,” because it was universal and not merely national, be- 
cause it had the power to absorb the older doctrines, and because it 
had the power “‘to elevate its votaries, to satisfy the moral impulse 
of man, above all to prevent that sense of frustration which left him 
with a sense that he was alone and helpless in a hostile universe he 
could not hope to change. The victory of Christianity meant a re- 
vitalization of the human mind . . . what was important was that 
it enabled men to face the future affirmatively instead of negatively” 
(p. 27). 

Professor Laski goes on to find that “the wholesale decay of the 
old” Christian values in Western Society has left a void ** which can 
be filled only by a new system of values, that a Christian “revival of 
faith in the supernatural” cannot satisfy the conditions that must be 
satisfied by any new system, but that the basic idea of the Russian 
Revolution does satisfy those conditions. It does, because it makes 
for revitalization of the human mind and offers a hope for the future, 
because “‘it offers to the common man not only a rising standard of 
welfare; it enables him to see that his own productive effort is di- 
rectly relevant to the standard achieved. And, as an idea, it has the 
immense social merit of making function and not status the basis of 
the individual's place in society” (p. 44). 

That the social merit of this idea is immense and that the mate- 
rial welfare of the common man must be bettered, few would dis- 
pute. But that these are the only—or even the main—conditions 
that must be satisfied by a new system of values may be disputed. 
We do not believe that the secular, economic, materialistic basis of 
the idea of the worth of the individual man and of the brotherhood 
of man is adequate; for the idea is meaningless unless it be predi- 
cated on the Fatherhood of God. But, conversely, the belief in the 
Fatherhood of God and in the brotherhood of man is empty unless 
it issue in a social order in which the belief can be actualized. The 
Soviets seem to have come closer to producing such a social order 
than we have done and, thereby and to that extent, have shown 


16 For an admirable statement on “the peril of a vacuum” cf. the opening editorial in the 
July, 1945, number of this Journal. 
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themselves in practice to be more Christian than the Western Chris- 
tian nations.’ But, so far as the economic, materialistic, secular 
elements in society and in the life of the individual are magnified at 
the expense of the spiritual, then such a society is doomed ultimately 
to fail. 

Professor John Macmurray offers an analysis of Communism “ 
which shows that perhaps the spiritual elements are not lacking. 
He finds that “the fundamental component of a belief in God is the 
expression in action of an attitude of faith or trust” and that, con- 
versely, ‘‘real atheism” expresses itself “in that individualism which 
makes a man feel alone and isolated in a world against which he must 
defend himself” (p. 23). Now the Communist does live by faith in 
a power greater than himself (‘the process of history’’),—a power 
which, he believes, works in him and in all men to create a more 
perfect humanity and which will eventually triumph. This means, 
says Professor Macmurray, that “Communism has recovered that 
essential core of a real belief in God’’ which organized Christianity 
—whose practices are contrary to its professions—has largely lost. 
For it is clear that organized Christianity is not “at present leading 
the vanguard of human advance towards an international society 
based on real equality and freedom” (p. 27). Religion is the expres- 
sion of community, and a universal religion “expresses the sense of 
community of mankind as a whole”; there is, therefore, an essential 
contradiction between Christianity and the political organization of 
the modern world. 


17 A clear statement of one aspect of the social situation is given by a Christian apologist: 
pec & y ore Og 
s 


“The early Christians believed in equality in the sense that all men fall short of G good- 
ness, are equally in need of the salvation which the Christian Gospel proclaims and are 
equally entitled to the spiritual and material resources to be found in the Christian fellow- 
ship. A member has ‘claim’ on his fellows because he is a human being. The Christian 
thesis would seem to be that any group which fails to recognize this claim as a right of all 
members is doomed to disintegration. 

“The meaning of the principle of equality is revealed by a simple test. Let it be asked: 
Are there children in our society who because of unfavorable conditions start life with handi- 
caps which tend to warp their entire Se sage mental and social life? Such conditions in- 
clude: inadequate food, demoralizing home and community life, inadequate medical care, 

r education. If on inquiry we find that there are such children, while at the same time 
there are other children who start life under superior conditions, we can be sure that our 
society is violating the principle of equality. Its first duty is then to put its collective in- 
telligence and resources to the job of providing the deprived children with a start in life 
that compares favorably with that enjoyed by the more privileged. 

“An economy or political, religious or educational institution which makes it impossible 
for society to do this task requires change” (T. W. Merriam, in Knight and Merriam, The 
Economic Order and Religion, New York and London, 1945, Harpers, pp. 167-168). 

The Soviets did put their resources to the job of providing that start in life for the de- 
prived children and they did change the economy and the institutions which had made the 
task impossible; the Western Christian nations are doing neither. 

18 Creative Society: A Study of the Relation of Christianity to Communism, New York, 
1936, Association Press. 
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It is true that there is such an essential contradiction and that or- 
ganized Christianity is not leading the vanguard of human advance 
towards resolving it. But that the Communist faith in the process 
of history is the essential core of a real belief in God is very doubt- 
ful. Professor Macmurray himself recognizes that “the defect of 
Communism is its ignoring of that aspect of human life which is 
grounded in the love-impulses” (p. 127)."” He adds later, however, 
that the higher necessity to which men and their societies are subject, 
and which the Christian sees as the will of God, is seen by the Com- 
munist as “the material conditions which determine the form of hu- 
man life’; but “the laws of the material world are themselves part 
of what the Christian means by the will of God” (pp. 149-150). 

We would say that it makes all the difference whether material 
laws are recognized as a subordinate part of the will of God or 
whether they are seen as autonomous and not subject to a personal 
God. An essential part of the Soviet challenge to organized Chris- 
tianity is that it has achieved a social organization closer to the Chris- 
tian ideal than the Western “Christian” society and has done it with- 
out the inspiration of the Christian love of God and man. 

We believe that Marxist Communism is doomed ultimately to 
failure because it has wilfully deprived itself of that Christian love 
of God and man which alone can furnish sufficient “drive” to make 
for success; but this belief need not blind us to the magnitude of the 
challenge of the Soviet social organization. Nor need it blind us to 
the possibility that Soviet Communism might save itself by adopting 
broader philosophical foundations and more impelling religious 
drives in place of its Marxist, secular, materialistic tenets. 

But perhaps the ‘question of questions, for any and every soci- 
ety” is, as Sir John Maynard says,” whether that society is favorable 
to the development of human personality or whether, on the other 

19 Professor Alexander Gray (in The Development of Economic Doctrine, London and 
New York, 1931, Longmans, p. 320) takes a harsher view: “ ‘Hatred,’ Mazzini said of Marx, 
‘outweighs love in his heart.’ The early socialists had been inspired by a large-hearted love; 
the gospel of Marx is a gospel of hatred and envy and malevolence. . . . Such has been the 
legacy of Marx to the socialist movement; he has shorn it of its idealism, and to the utmost 
of his influence made it sordid; he has infused into it a leaven of hatred and intolerance; 
he has deprived it of its universality.” To this should be added the comment that Soviet 
Communism is not pure Marx: it is Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism, and not all that is true of 
Marx is true of the later composite doctrine, and certainly not of the Soviet practice. 

20 The Russian Peasant: and Other Studies, London, 1942, Gollancz, p. 456. This is per- 
haps the sanest, best balanced, and most scholarly book in English on the general subject of 
the U. S. S. R. and its possible future developments. The title is misleading: for the “other 


studies” (planning, religion, personality, etc., etc.) are as important, and as sanely studied, as 
the peasant. 
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hand, it is incompatible with “appreciation of the value of the indi- 
vidual.” Certainly the question must be raised about the Soviet so- 
ciety in a consideration of its challenge to Christianity. 

If we take—with Sir John—growth of self-consciousness in relation 
to social life as a part of “the faculty of finding and recognizing your 
own place and work in society, and of pitching your choice as high 
as your powers permit” as a working definition of personality, then 
we have a basis for comparing Soviet and Western Societies as favor- 
ing or retarding the development of personality. 

It should be remarked, in the first place, that to appraise the Soviet 
society in this regard, it must be compared first with conditions in 
the Tsarist Empire which it superseded and not with those in the 
West. The Communists did not overthrow the Tsars: the Empire 
fell by its own rottenness and, in the anarchy which followed, the 
Bolsheviks came into power because they were the only group with 
the principles, vision, courage, and leadership that could show a way 
out. In the old Russia the prevailing attitude—even of youth—was 
one of boredom, there was “aimlessness and vacuity of life,” there 
was a “‘sort of self-contempt bred from a sense of lack of direction” 
and of frustration. “But that is changed, because youth is able to do 
what its self-respect approves as good, has found the service which is 
perfect freedom: and because particular pains is taken to bring to 
the front the right men and women” (p. 461). For the youth of the 
Soviet Union “‘life itself is become an adventure, and a hopeful one” 
(p. 462; cf. Laski’s “revitalization of the human mind”). With re- 
gard to the attitudes of, and the prospects for, youth, both the Tsarist 
and the Western societies compare most unfavorably with the Soviet. 

With regard to individual freedom “‘in so far as freedom means a 
facility for self-fulfillment, a power as well as a right to pursue the 
ends which have his whole-hearted approval, the citizen of the U. S. 
S. R. stands better’’ * than the citizen of any Western nation. 

21 Maynard, op. cit., p. 466. The quotation continues: “That there is more planning by 
the State, and less planning by the individual, may cramp the personality of the born cap- 
tain of industry, who cannot reconcile himself to placing his powers at the disposal of the 
community, as a statesman or a military commander does. The man of the rank and file 
has no opportunity anywhere of planning anything more than the disposal of his own in- 
come, and not much of that. In the U. S. S. R. his real wage is small, but he has a very high 
degree of economic security. So far as we are able to judge at present, he runs no risk of 
mass unemployment, and the social services guarantee his subsistence in sickness and old 
age, and—till October, 1940, when fees were introduced in secondary schools—a completely 
free education for his children up to the highest standard which they are capable of reach- 
ing. He has no need to go cap in hand to his brother-man for work, and his factory com- 


mittee (or the absence of unemployment) protects him from wrongful dismissal. There are 
others with higher wages than his . . . but there is no obtrusion of unbridled luxury to re- 
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That there is in the U. S. S. R. a “revitalization of the human 
mind,” a hope for the future, a faith that good for Everyman will 
come, can scarcely be doubted. And the faith that good will come 
is based on the belief that man can remake himself and can make 
his own history. “This, if not pure Marxian, is at least pure Marx- 
ian as understood in Russia: and the idea has been as the blast of a 
trumpet, summoning sluggard and despondent man to battle with 
the stars’’ (p. 474). 

Thus the Soviets seem to be aiming at—and partially to have 
achieved—a social order more favorable to the realization of Chris- 
tian ideals than is the social order of Western society. Their order 
seems also to offer to its citizens more hope for the future, more fa- 
cility for self-fulfillment and for the growth of personality, than does 
Western society. This is a very great challenge—but it is not all: 
the Soviets have also taken greater strides on the way to the creation 
of an international society based on equality and freedom than has 
the West. 

We have seen already that Western Civilization is confronted by 
the problem of creating, out of a number of intensely nationalistic 
states, a political order inclusive enough to provide a framework for 
the economic order forced upon it by “an intensive and ecumeni- 
cally interdependent economy,” and that unless a solution to the 
problem be found, Western society is doomed to go the way of de- 
struction of the twenty other civilizations. This is a statement of 
the political and economic terms of the problem which has, however, 
other and more fundamental terms: the religious and ethical. 
Stated in these terms, the problem is that of the creation of an ecu- 
menical order in which a genuine, intended community of interests 
exists among all citizens: a community in which racial and social 
inequalities have been made to disappear. 

The Soviet Union has, in its solution of the problem of nationali- 
ties, come nearer to the creation of such a community than has the 
West. There are in the Soviet Union (as of 1926) 182 ethnic groups 
mind him of an inferior status, and none of that swollen wealth which represents in reality 
both economic and political power over fellow-beings. He has as much (or as little) prop- 
erty as his Western analogue, and an equal facility for saving, and greater communal ameni- 
ties. He has opportunities for self-improvement, and may fit himself for more important 
work if he has the capacity for it. He lives in a society which honours labour, and does not 
honour money-getting. The dignity of toil has a meaning here. . . . It is a life which ad- 


mits of a solid self-respect, and the power to retain self-respect is a large part of liberty.” 
For a careful indictment of Western society on these several counts cf. Tawney, R. H., Equal- 


ity, London, 1931, Allen and Unwin. 
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speaking 149 languages; omitting from consideration the smallest 
groups, there are 30 principal nationalities which make up nearly 
98 per cent of the population. And the intensely nationalistic pro- 
clivities of these groups have been satisfied at the same time that the 
political and economic bonds among them have been strengthened. 
There is, in the U. S. S. R., a large enough population divided into 
enough groups and spread over a great enough territory to indicate 
that the Soviet solution may well be the solution for the West and 
for the world. So far, certainly, neither the West nor any other 
civilization has been able to suggest a better alternative solution. 
And here, again, the Soviet challenge to Christianity is that the for- 
mer has found an answer to this vast problem before which organ- 
ized Christianity has been dumb. 


Vv 


These challenges are of the present. What the future holds is 
veiled from us. But present signs may—perhaps not entirely with- 
out profit—be read for some indication of what lies behind the veil. 
We have suggested above that any society which magnifies the ma- 
terialistic and secular elements at the expense of the spiritual is 
doomed to fail, that no belief in the brotherhood of man can ulti- 
mately be effective unless it be predicated on a belief in the Father- 
hood of God. If this is true, then the Soviet experiment, so far as 
it is based on the materialistic and entirely secular philosophy of 
Marx-Lenin-Stalin cannot be expected to issue in success. 

Toynbee suggests ** further that 


“The convergence between the nationalistic socialism of the Soviet 
Union and the socialistic nationalism of her neighbours is unmis- 
takable. . . . The common goal towards which [both Capitalist and 
Socialist states] are headed is a ‘totalitarian’ regime in a parochial so- 
cialist national state which commands the religious as well as the po- 
litical allegiance of its subjects and imposes itself upon their souls as 
their supreme and indeed exclusive object of worship.” 


If this guess turns out to be correct, then the whole magnificent 
Soviet experiment will have produced only another national state 
just in time for it to be drawn into the ambit of the Western so- 
ciety during the final throes of its time of troubles. 


22 Cf. op. cit., V, 186. 
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On the other hand, it is clear that the purging of Orthodoxy in 
the U. S. S. R. left Christianity there with the best chance it has 
had to manifest its intrinsic worth and to function as a genuinely 
religious transfiguring force.** It seems equally clear that Russian 
Orthodox Christianity is both more Christian and more vital than 
at any time since the eleventh century. The Church has won the 
allegiance of all believers—and respect even from the Communists. 

The actual philosophy of the U. S. S. R. has never been that of the 
Communists; it has been a compound to which Marx and “dialecti- 
cal materialism’’ made contributions, but it has always contained 
strong elements of Orthodox Christianity, of traditional Russian 
sentiment, and of Russian religious feeling. Since its purification 
by disestablishment and propaganda, Christianity in Russia has be- 
come more spiritual and more Christian. And it may be that the 
Christian religion and the Christian philosophy will triumph over 
the secularistic materialism of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. Sir 
John Maynard suggests (op. cit., p. 474) that 


“the Russian is not a philosopher at all, but rather one who uses all 
the philosophies to justify a moral passion for the regeneration of 
mankind and the fulfillment of the messianic mission of Moscow. 
This is why there is no real danger of this people becoming obsessed 
by dogma, despite the rigidity of their quasi-philosophers. When 
they find that a rule does not fit life, they give the preference to life: 
in other words, fall back upon more primitive and enduring convic- 
tions. Their gift for breaking rules will save them from being pe- 
dantic. . . . Fate gave to this people a great inheritance; and they 
have learned to believe that they can dominate it.” 


It may therefore be conjectured that the long future holds two 
alternatives for the U. S.S. R. The first is that the secular, mate- 
rialistic, nationalistic element will prevail, the U. S. S. R. will be- 
come merely another national state in the Great Society and will 
be forced to undergo whatever vicissitudes that Society will endure. 
The second is that the revival of the genuine Christian spirit in the 
U. S. S. R. will be powerful enough to prevail over the secular ele- 
ment and that the whole Soviet society will continue to grow into a 
new civilization. 

The alternatives confronting Western Society are two: to follow 
the pattern of breakdown and disintegration of all other civilizations, 


23 Cf. Spinka, op. cit., p. 325; Pares, B., Russia and the Peace, New York, 1944, Macmillan, 
p. 41. 
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and, secondly, to work out successful responses to the challenges now 
confronting it and thereby to continue growing. Most Christians 
believe that successful responses must be Christian responses. But 
there are few signs that the organized Christian Churches, or the 
leaders of those Churches, are capable of working out such responses. 
The Soviet challenge to Christians and to the organized Churches is 
a challenge to examine our consciences and our attitudes, our prac- 
tices and beliefs, to take stands on the vital social, economic, and po- 
litical issues confronting our society, to furnish Christian leadership 
in the working out of solutions to these problems. If we fail to do 
this, there is little hope that Western Civilization can do other than 
follow the path of other vanished civilizations and no hope that the 
Christian religion will be a dominant force either in the lives of 
individual men or among groups of men. 
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THE EVANGELISM WHICH THE TIMES 
NEED 


By AARON N. MECKEL 


redemptive resources of our Christian faith and Gospel to bear 
on the sick civilization and confused life of our day—must be 
patently obvious to every worker within the Christian ranks. “Do 
the work of an evangelist!’ (II Tim. 4: 5). It is quite possible that 
we have taken that rather startling directive of the New Testament 
too casually. We live in a day of dire foreboding. Many within 
the Christian Church are haunted by the thought that there is some- 
thing we have forgotten, a basic strategy we have neglected, a pri- 
mary task we have left undone. The famous Madras missionary 
report included the observation that “the unique quality of the 
Christian religion is power’ (Madras Series, vol. III, p. 127). It is 
precisely that power which created, sustained, and so mightily used 
the Apostolic Church that we find lacking in our midst today. 
Evidences for the need of a virile evangelism are writ large on 
every hand. ‘Take England, for instance. A report has recently 
been submitted to the British Church Assembly aiming at nothing 
less than “the conversion of England.” It frankly urges that the 
emphasis of organization and function of the Church be changed 
from a “pastoral to an evangelistic one.’” We cull but one state- 
ment from the report of the Commission appointed by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York in 1943: “The war has revealed and 
also accelerated a sharp decline in truthfulness and personal hon- 
esty, and an alarming spread of sexual laxity and the gambling fe- 
ver.” Writing in the World Council Courier of June, 1945, Dr. W. 
A. Visser 't Hooft, General Secretary at Geneva, had this to say: 
‘Three forces are abroad in Europe: Nihilism (a great vacuum); the 
illegal movement (idealism without a sense of direction); and the 
Church (with its message of the life-giving Gospel in all its definite- 
ness and concreteness).” Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, after a mission to 
the Churches of Europe in 1944, agrees substantially with these 
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statements of need and adds, “Now it is Nihilism that challenges 
them [the European Churches]. Who will move in to occupy the 
emptied minds and hearts in chaotic Europe?” Our own Federal 
Council of Churches here in America is planning a series of evan- 
gelistic conferences and missions to be held in the strategic centers 
of the nation. One common conviction runs through all these state- 
ments of need: that, great as is the need for physical help and sus- 
tenance in the war stricken areas of the earth, the primary and 
basic need is for spiritual vigor, for faith, for inner renewal and 
awakening! 

It seems imperative, therefore, that we get our bearings with re- 
gard to certain essential emphases in our evangelistic task, criteria 
which determine the efficacy of our message and the worthwhileness 
of our efforts. We undertake to stress but a few. 


I 


Evangelism to be adequate today must come to positive grips with 
the sin problem in human nature. It must cease to deal super- 
ficially in this vital area. It is time that we confront the central 
malady and disease of modern man for what it essentially is: sin, a 


basic inner contradiction of his being that leaves him a “‘split’’ per- 
sonality; a radical estrangement of his total life from that of his 
Creator-Redeemer God; a mis-use of his gift of freedom whereby 
he deliberately chooses death, rather than life, indeed, a literal “miss- 
ing of the mark.’” We must cease to read the symptoms of the ills 
of our day and generation superficially. 

It is one of the chief indictments of contemporary preaching that, 
right at the point where a descriptive science like psychology became 
incisive and analytical with regard to our human ills, the pulpit was 
confused, failed to utter the implications of a redemptive Gospel, 
using the method of the massage when that of the scalpel was needed. 
The Committee on Church Decorations superseded the basic task of 
the Committee on Evangelism! Recall the statement of the para- 
doxical Chesterton—that he entered the fold of the Roman Church 
because he wanted to know “the truth about himself,” whether or 
not he found it there. 

Is it not true that, for many people, the modern Church has to all 
intents ceased to be the Community of the Great Redemption? It 
no longer presses home the imperial demands of a Redeemer-God 
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who claims obedience from his creature, nor does it ask to be “‘re- 
newed in the image of him that created him.” For some the mod- 
ern Church is a pleasant social club—a kind of glorified Rotary. 
For others it is a sort of secular reforming society. To yet others it 
is a kind of psychological clinic for the diagnosis of the numberless 
anxieties and fears which plague that inner inferno, the soul of mod- 
ern man. Thousands appear willing to devote time, energy, and 
money to secular organizations, clubs, and lodges, seemingly un- 
mindful that they have any obligations to the Christian Church. 
Here is a refrain that might well be on the lips of the disillusioned 
of our day: ‘““When the Church ceased to come to grips with my 
problem of inward wretchedness and lostness, then the psychologists 
and psychoanalysts, the spiritualists and the Christian Scientists took 
me up.” ‘To be sure, it is the inarticulate chant of a generation 
which often rationalizes its feeling of guilt in the cumbrous vocabu- 
lary of modern psychology. The writer was recently in a city in 
which there are six Christian Science churches, all of them free of 
debt and with an eager following. It is time the Church of Jesus 
Christ return to her primary role of bearer of Salvation, and the 
proclaimer of the Good News of forgiveness to the oppressed. In 
our blindness to the day of our visitation, we have offered hostages 
to others. 

Hand in hand with this trek to cultist shrines and altars, there is 
also a notable abatement of missionary and witnessing zeal within 
the Church. The reason should be fairly obvious. If the Biblical 
status of man (as a sinner in need of a Saviour) be no longer true, 
then of course the Gospel becomes irrelevant. There is no story to 
be told. And no message to be sent! That alert analyst and ardent 
believer, P. T. Forsyth, warned long ago that we have overlooked the 
innate deceitfulness of the human heart as well as the holiness of 
God. “We have lost the sense of sin, the central issue of all ethics” 
(The Cruciality of the Cross, pp. 31 f.). Add to that word this one 
from R. W. Dale, who made his Birmingham pulpit a throne of 
evangelical power for many years: “It is time the word Grace re- 
turned to our pulpits” (Ibid., p. 31). 


II 


We need also to bring our educational processes back within the 
evangelical framework of thought. What is called the “modern 
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mind” must somehow be evangelized and retrieved for those basic 
moral axioms and spiritual norms which belong to our Christian 
heritage. One cannot help but observe the pathetic boredom and 
cynicism of many among the intelligentsia or notice the morbid 
relativism that has invaded many a classroom. Add to these a lack 
of passion for truth—for truth’s sake—and the disdain for positive 
spiritual convictions, and you have so many “mene, mene, tekel 
fingers” pointing the descent to Avernus! After all, a generation 
cannot live on the slender fare of its doubts and negations! Infected 
by the virus of a “‘sensate culture,” scores of our boasted intellectuals 
have been undergoing the ordeal of seeing their tinsel civilization 
go to smash. Writing in a decidedly penitential mood, C. E. M. 
Joad (who formerly “hurled the cynic’s ban”) laments the ‘wistful 
agnosticism which has been characteristic of the last two genera- 
tions.” He adds, “The young men of the late 20’s and 30’s have 
wanted desperately to believe. ‘They are like men stripped, des- 
perately anxious for clothes to cover their nakedness” (God and 
Evil, p. 13). We have been hearing much about the revolt of mod- 
ern youth and have noted with growing alarm that the average age 
of youths arrested for crime falls between the years of eighteen and 
twenty-two (U. S. Bureau of Investigation Report, Aug., 1944). Is 
it not time that we come to see that this “Revolt of Modern Youth” 
is basically one directed against the great void in contemporary liv- 
ing: against the vacuum that yawns in our religion, art, culture, 
morals, education? One hundred Episcopal chaplains have pub- 
licly stated their alarm at the Biblical and spiritual ignorance of 
the majority of men they dealt with in the Armed Forces and have 
banded themselves together in an effort to dispel this ignorance. 
The urgency of our Christian Gospel and Evangel needs to be 
ramified through all our educational curricula and methods. Far 
too many of them are spiritually ‘off center’’ and overweighted with 
scientific technicalities. Speaking of the crumbling of the specifi- 
cally Christian pattern of thought and life as the number one event 
of our time, D. Elton Trueblood cites a timely warning from the 
writings of Sir Richard Livingstone: “Christianity and Hellenism 
are the spirjtual bases of our civilization. They are far less power- 
ful than they were fifty years ago. Therefore, we are losing that 
spiritual basis and our civilization is changing and on the way to 
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destruction unless we can reverse the process’ (Predicament of Mod- 
ern Man, pp. 19 f.). 

In the light of this indictment the imperative need for educa- 
tional evangelism stands revealed. Our task as Christian teachers 
and preachers looms formidable, but with God’s help it is not im- 
possible of fulfillment. It is to permeate a mind that thinks almost 
entirely in secular terms with the moral criteria and the spiritual 
norms of Christianity. We may well begin this remedial process in 
the Church itself. Youth must come to know again the living God 
who addresses men in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
and who in Jesus Christ confronts his creatures with the need of 
salvation. H. Shelton Smith pierces through the superficial off- 
centeredness of much so-called religious education and lays a deft 
finger on the place of greatest need: “Liberal Protestant nurture is 
feeble because it is rooted in a sub-Christian Gospel. Educational 
evangelism is largely sterile, we contend, because it is without an 
adequate evangel” (Faith and Nurture, p. 105). All this implies 
that Christian education is far more than the mere conditioning of 
human personality. It must re-grasp its great end anew, which is 
to inspire and create character after the example and likeness of Jesus 
Christ. Therein should lie the remedy for much of the metaphysi- 
cal despair of our day, with its questioning of the meaning and pur- 
pose of life. There is a given element in Christian education which 
we have neglected. We must return to the basic fact that the Chris- 
tian Church is a community with a history. Youth must come to 
know that Christianity is something amazingly contemporary, some- 
thing that really happened and that still re-enacts itself wherever it 
finds entrance into human lives and situations. It is ever and anon 
concerned with event! Thus H. Richard Niebuhr speaks of an 
“Internal History” in Christianity that is concerned with a “unique, 
unrepetitive pattern dealing with an event in our history,’ and 
which enables us “to discern order in the brawl of communal his- 
tories” (The Meaning of Revelation, p. 109). 

Some within the Christian ranks will see the need for a catecheti- 
cal approach to the problem of religious ignorance; for the positive 
indoctrination of the mind of youth with Christian doctrine and 
truth. ‘Our watchword,” says Emil Brunner, “should be, Beyond 
orthodoxy and pietism to Biblical faith” (The Divine-Human En- 
counter, p. 40). Others are returning to some form of confirmation, 
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which, besides emphasizing a deliberate entrance into the Christian 
life, synthesizes what has been gathered into the mind as informa- 
tion and into the heart as inspiration. Above all else, modern 
youth, lost as it is in the mazes of metaphysical abstractions and 
moral confusion, needs to commit itself to a Master, a Saviour, One 
to whom it can unreservedly give itself, and follow, if need be, to 
the death. This need was made clear at a religious convention in 
an Eastern city which I attended recently. The program was cli- 
maxed by throwing the strong features of Sallman’s Christus on the 
screen. ‘Thereupon ensued a sincere pledging of loyalty to Jesus 
Christ as Lord on the part of more than three hundred youth, which 
left its inspiration in the heart for many days. Sane, rational pro- 
cedure of this kind provides the best corrective for bizarre and senti- 
mental forms of evangelism which appeal only to the emotions and 
operate largely beyond the orbit of the Church. Let us make it 
clear to the youth of our day that none other than the Living Christ 
makes claim on their total loyalty, saying, “It’s your souls I want!” 


III 


Thirdly, there is need for a fervent corporate witness in present- 
day evangelism, one that shall serve as a living artery, bearing heal- 
ing and redemptive power to the places of need. Granted that our 
denominational year-books show membership increases from year to 
year; yet, taken by and large, the Christian movement simply is not 
making a sufficiently strong impact upon the secular society of our 
day. It is lacking when it comes to the all important matter of re- 
producing the Christian species! Moreover, let us not be deceived 
by impressive indexes. The need is not so much for bulk as for 
fervor! Emphasizing that we need a world-shaking movement to 
offset the planetary dangers of our day, D. Elton Trueblood bluntly 
adds, “Certainly, the existent Church cannot function in this way 
because Christianity has long ceased to be scrupulous in member- 
ship” (The Predicament of Modern Man, p. 97). This is to say, the 
contemporary Church possesses power only in proportion to a spir- 
itually committed membership. The Church needs the modern 
counterpart of what is called “the Brethren” in the Acts of the 
Apostles: an inner fellowship of the Spirit that dared and achieved 
the incredible. Far too much Church membership peters out in 
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mere conventionality. The house of the elder brother needs to be 
put in repair! 

For one thing, a renewed corporate fellowship at the center of the 
Church is indispensable to the nurture of souls. Somehow we must 
retrieve the best elements of the old-fashioned praise-and-prayer- 
meeting in which Christians mutually shared at the deepest levels 
and built one another up in the Christian life. One even hazards 
the conviction that the very future of Christianity lies in the forma- 
tion of inner nuclear cells of power, radiating with spiritual con- 
tagion and impregnating the organism of the entire Church with 
new life. The New Testament conception of the Church as an 
intimate fellowship of prayer is almost lost upon us. The capacity 
for corporate intercessary prayer seems well nigh atrophied. We 
put our trust in “great preaching” instead of fervent agonizing com- 
munion with the living God. It is precisely for this same reason 
that the modern Church and many within its membership are spir- 
itually flaccid and anemic. In a widely publicized editorial in the 
Watchman-Examiner of Nov. 25, 1943, Dr. John W. Bradbury says 
among other things, “Somehow we can get the local Church to back 
almost anything but the task of prayer. If you want to get only a 
small crowd together, just call the Church to prayer.’’ And he adds, 
“It is prayer of the CORPORATE NATURE that alone can pre- 
serve the reality of the Church’s spiritual life.” 

It was when the first Christians were banded together in the upper 
room of expectancy and prayer that the Holy Spirit descended upon 
them and they were laid hold on with power from above. A new 
era in man’s moral history ensued. ‘The modern Church has been 
way-laid this side of Pentecost! Our worship requires to be newly 
attuned to the inner radiance and joy of the Spirit. ‘“‘It is almost a 
law of religious history,” writes Ernest F. Scott, “that a faith orig- 
inally vital is smothered at last by the ritual which was intended to 
preserve it” (The Nature of the Early Church, p. 87). After a tour 
of the American Churches, E. Stanley Jones states that it is exactly 
this “‘lost radiance of religion” that most needs to be recaptured. 
The celebrative and spontaneous note has gone out of our worship 
and a plodding routine-ness has crept in. It has been well said that 
“the present level of Christianity has exhausted itself against the 
problems of the present day. It will have to be renewed on a higher 
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level to become functionally adequate” (E. S. Jones, Abundant Liv. 
ing, p. 153). 

Only through a more fervent collective witness will the Christian 
Church regain its primary status as a soul saving agency for its Lord! 
Apart from the holiness sects and the extremely conservative de- 
nominations, this essential task lags. ‘The modern cult of sophisti- 
cation has dulled the edge of spiritual husbandry. We are pleasant, 
but we lack power. Whole sections of our national population here 
in America are heedless of the very existence of the Church. Asa 
result, entrenched and deadly evils—witness the inroads of the liquor 
traffic and the gambling mania—go unchallenged. Such evangelism 
as there is, is largely “‘promoted’’ by a small group of professionals 
instead of being a movement abundantly shared by spiritually awak- 
ened and reborn laymen. We are in need of that which enabled an 
early Christian to assert, ““We Christians hold the world together.” 

There is a regrettable tendency abroad, even among Churchmen, 
to discount the need for what is called mass evangelism. Pointing 
out that the pathetic, almost morbid fear of ‘‘emotionalism” in re- 
ligion is part of the mental climate of this day, Professor Forrester 
of war-stricken England states his forthright conviction that, “A 
Church which has not experienced Pentecost can have little to say to 
a demon-possessed world like ours, craving for a miraculous deliver- 
ance” (Pamphlet on Conversion, p. 9). Bear in mind also that a 
generation that has largely ceased to regard its religion as an enthu- 
siasm—an “‘in-Godness’’—takes out its thrills in cheap movies, obscene 
plays, trashy novels, and in a morbid interest in Freud. Remember 
Luther’s blunt statement of the matter: “Das Herz macht Gott oder 
Abgott” (“The heart makes God or idol’). Modern humanity with 
its lesser gods needs nothing so much as a spiritual purgation of mind 
and a re-channeling of its energies towards worthy ends. Let Prot- 
estants take seriously to heart this need of the redemption of the mass 
mind lest the ‘children of this world be wiser in their generation 
than the children of light’ (Luke 16: 8). Such a dynamic stirring 
is needed today as attended the evangelistic efforts of Wesley, White- 
field, Spurgeon, and Moody. An evangelistic Church, in which the 
rank and file of the membership witness in living word and deed con- 
cerning the things of Christ and the Kingdom is a prime necessity 
now. Concerning the extraordinary influence of the Apostolic 
Church, the historian Gibbon—hardly a Christian enthusiast him- 
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self—has this to say: “It became the sacred duty of a new convert to 
diffuse among his friends and relatives the inestimable blessings 
which he had received.” And John R. Mott who quotes these words 
states his own conviction: “If Christians generally would adopt this 
method [of propagation], it would be a comparatively compassable 
task to preach the unsearchable riches of Jesus Christ throughout the 
entire world within a generation” (The Larger Evangelism, p. 61). 

Let us then take sober stock of the fact that nothing less than a 
Church after the Apostolic pattern can be sufficient for these times. 
Perhaps the first task of the Christian worker is not to take new 
members into his Church, but to inspire living witnesses—men, 
women, and youth—with a burning zeal to kindle the vision of the 
Kingdom of God in others’ hearts and shed abroad the mighty power 
of the Gospel to “earth’s farthest bound.” 


IV 


Finally, we stress the need for a more adequate theology for our 
evangelism, for a rationale which will enable us to give a reason to 
those who ask us for the hope that is in us. Much of our evangelism 
is decadent, says Charles Clayton Morrison, for lack of “a sound 
evangelistic apologetic” (What Is Christianity?, p. 232). At this 
point, however, let a warning be sounded. Such a theology must be 
a living one, not a tissue of abstractions! In the well chosen words 
of Joseph L. Hromadka, it must be ‘‘a battle cry, a bold confession, 
an expeditionary force under the banner of the sovereign Lord and 
Savior, a chivalrous crusade against error, confusion, and sinister 
powers of chaos” (Doom and Resurrection, p. 89). Yes, it must be 
a theology culminating in a living Person, the God-Man of the Gos- 
pel, who is himself God’s mighty deed, and whose Gospel alone is 
the power of God unto salvation. Modern humanity, in its sin and 
spiritual indifference, needs to be challenged by the “‘thews of a pow- 
erful Gospel’’ (Forsyth). 

Those who can discern the signs of the times can sense a hunger 
in the hearts of men for the presentation of the great Biblical, evan- 
gelical themes, for the ‘‘saving truths” of the Christian revelation. 
Ours is a day of unprecedented opportunity for the evangelical move- 
ment. Penetrate the outer layer of superficiality and you find men 
yearning for a religion that is not a form or an aestheticism, but a 
present power for personal and corporate living. Witness Stanley 
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Jones’ tour through supposedly Roman Catholic Latin America, 
where huge throngs hung upon his simple but searching declaration 
of Christ’s Gospel. Our preaching to be Christian must set man, 
the creature, “over against” the living God, the Father and the 
Saviour, in whom alone is to be found salvation. It must be 
weighted with the ‘sheer, objective, underived, Given-ness which 
the Christian revelation claims for itself’ (H. H. Farmer, The Serv- 
ant of the Word, p. 18). It must not be theologically gelatinous and 
invertebrate. It needs to be Kerygma! John Wesley's warning is 
timely and pertinent: ‘““The aim of the preacher is the salvation of 
the hearer.” And read these glowing words of this Gospel trouba- 
dor, who could make himself ‘‘understanded” by 5000 listeners in 
the open air, appearing repeatedly in his Journal: “I gave them . . . 
Christ!” 

Contrast the casualness and tepidity of much of the religion within 
our Churches today with the impact of the Christian revelation on a 
mind like that of St. Paul’s. One cannot read the Pauline letters 
even today without being convinced that the great classical witness 
of the Church through the ages came to a head in the thought of 
this radiant Apostle-convert. Well might a scholar like Porter speak 
of “the mind of Christ in Paul.” ‘The writings of Paul are the 
precious legacy of Christendom. They represent the spiritual quin- 
tessence of a mind and conscience stirred to the very depths. Like 
the recurring motifs of a Wagnerian opera, bearing witness all the 
while to the majesty of the central theme, so these letters of Paul to 
the little “colonies of heaven” he founded distill the great ‘‘sub- 
stantive truths’’ (C. H. Dodd) that still hold the regenerate mind 
enthralled. Speaking of the writings of Karl Barth, Joseph L. 
Hromadka says that “‘he realized that we dare not neglect the Apos- 
tolic succession of faith as represented and interpreted by the witness 
of the Church. . . . Before we proclaim the Kerygma of divine reve- 
lation we ought to read and decipher the words written by the 
Church on the walls of her sanctuaries” (Doom and Resurrection, 
p- 109). This is a day in which we need to “recover our great 
memories”’! 

Suppose that our modern preachment became Kerygma again and 
glowed with the fire of the Prophetic-Apostolic tradition, would it 
not release for this grave-strewn day of ours the abiding essence of 
words which gripped the mind of Paul? ‘These include: 
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Justification by Faith, as man entering into right relations with the 
living God by taking him at his word. 

The New Birth, the literal being-born again into a new kind of 
existence through the Holy Spirit—being planted into the very life 
of Christ (II Cor. 5: 17). 

The Holy Spirit, as the living Agent of God's Word, the New- 
Creator of the mind and heart of repentant man, and who is “none 
other than the love of God himself poured out in our hearts’ (Brun- 
ner). 

Sanctification, as the progressive permeation of man’s total life by 
the transforming work of the Spirit (I Thess. 4: 3). 

Salvation as a free gift, not as anything that we can or need to do; 
but the humble and grateful laying hold on the free gift of life as 
offered to the Christian believer in Christ. 

The Cross, as ‘““Theologia Crucis” (Luther); the historic event in 
which the “vertical God” and “horizontal man” met in divine en- 
counter and where a once-and-for-all victory was won by a righteous 
and holy God—and salvation for men (I Cor. 1: 18). 

The Kingdom of God and Christ, conceived as coming “‘in the 
events of the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus” and the preaching 
of these facts in their proper setting as “the preaching of the Gospel 
of the Kingdom” (C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching, p. 46). 

The Church of the living God (I Tim. 3: 15)—as the community 
of the glad evangel, as the Body of Christ whose corporate function 
it is to proclaim to mankind the salvation which has been manifested. 

Indeed, the list is as inexhaustible as the Gospel of which they are 
but mediating terms: so many modes by means of which the regen- 
erate mind may lay hold on the amazing glory and mercy of “God's 
whole plan’’—the divine plan of redemption. To retrieve this given 
element of the evangel and to re-grasp the heart-power of the New 
Testament as gathered up and transmitted by a living community of 
which the crucified and risen Christ is head—these are emphases re- 
quired in an adequate evangelism for today. ‘To be sure, it is never 
the mere recital of doctrine that saves! The great writer of the 
Epistles had dipped his pen in the burning flame of his heart. It is 
the note of the autobiographical, of the witness-element in Paul's 
writings—his living testimony as to what God had wrought in him— 
that constitutes them the “expulsive power of a new affection.” 
The Gospel is still the greatest love story of all time; it still woos 
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and wins the stubborn hearts of men when told by an “experimental 
Christian.” 

It has often been said that our day resembles the first Christian 
era in many respects. Revolutionary restlessness and ferment are on 
every hand—the “pressing in” of God’s Kingdom here and there; 
‘“‘Men swooning with panic and foreboding of what is to befall the 
universe” (Luke 21: 26, Moffatt). This crisis hour is God's call for 
a profound repentance that is to begin with those who are of the 
household of faith. ‘He is sifting out the hearts of men before His 
judgment seat!” 

The evangelist Matthew makes it clear in his Gospel that it was 
soon after John the Baptist had been thrust into prison by the “‘su- 
permen”’ of his day that ‘‘Jesus began to preach and to say, ‘Repent, 
for the Kingdom of heaven is at hand’”’ (Matt. 4: 17). We might 
well stand in awe before the sheer timeliness of our Lord’s command! 
And for us to make plain the divine intention for the confused life 
of our day is to “do the work of an evangelist.” 





THE ECUMENICAL ISSUE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


ANY of the debates of the great world conferences, dealing 

with the problem of the reunion of the Churches on a 

world scale, seem quite irrelevant to the American scene. 

The American denominations faithfully send their delegates to these 

conferences and the delegates listen attentively to the debates on the 

right order of the Church, and are not moved. They do not take 

the problem of order too seriously, except insofar as many of them 

are afraid of any order which might imperil the freedom of the 
congregation. 

I 


The cause of this irrelevance of ecumenical debates in America 
is the fact that American Churches are historically and predomi- 
nantly under the influence of the “‘sect’”’ idea of the Church or the 
“sect” protest against the order, the liturgy, and the theology of the 
Church.’ Ecumenical debates presuppose the Church in the ortho- 
dox sense. They take its order, its theology, and, to a considerable 
degree, its liturgy seriously. They seek to arrive at the definition of 
a common order and theology upon which the entire Church can 
unite. But the sect of the sixteenth and seventeenth century came 
into being in protest against the Church and against its liturgy, the- 
ology, and order. 

The sect protested against the inclusiveness of the Church, believ- 
ing that in it believers were yoked with unbelievers. It believed in 
a voluntary and exclusive fellowship, entrance into which was not by 
inheritance but by a clear experience of repentance and conversion. 
The sect protested against the hierarchical order of the Church both 


1 The distinction of “church” and “sect” used in these pages has been familiar since Ernst 
Troeltsch first defined the distinction. The very fact that Churches become sects in America, 
and sects Churches, because the former are less inclusive in America than in Europe and the 
latter less exclusive, partly obscures and seems to invalidate the distinction. It is neverthe- 
less a useful distinction for purposes of defining the historical traditions in which two dif- 
ferent types of American Churches were formed. 
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because it found the distinctions involved in it a peril to the Chris- 
tian ideal of equality and because it regarded the authority of the 
hierarchs as dangerous to Christian liberty. Various sects did not 
emphasize this equalitarian and libertarian principle equally. Some 
were more equalitarian and some were more libertarian. But the 
critical attitude toward the order of the Church was general. 

The sect tended also to be untheological or anti-theological. It 
emphasized the immediacy of religious experience and regarded 
rational-theological elaborations and definitions of the Christian 
faith as a threat to the vitality of that faith. Frequently it preferred 
lay preachers to a professional ministry or priesthood. For the same 
reason it was critical of both sacraments and liturgy, fearing that in 
the one sacramental grace might be claimed by “graceless’’ men, and 
that in the other “‘devotion’s every grace except the heart’’ might be 
cultivated. It preferred spontaneous prayer, sometimes delivered in 
the forms of crude immediacy. 

These generalizations about sects are somewhat misleading be- 
cause there were many kinds of sects. Some were socially radical 
and sought to sharpen the contrast between the world, to which the 
Church had accommodated itself, and the Kingdom of God, which 
they desired to realize upon earth. Some were individualistic and 
pietistic and emphasized the experience of the saving power of 
Christ in the individual heart, in contrast to all social and com- 
munal, historical and theological expressions of the Christian faith. 
Nevertheless generalizations about sectarian protests against the 
Church are justified because there is something common in them 
despite all diversities. Sectarian Christianity is a form of the Chris- 
tian faith which is more conscious of the corruptions of the order 
of the Church, of its theology and its liturgy than it is appreciative 
of them as means of grace. The Church on the other hand tends 
too uncritically to celebrate all these instruments of faith as means 
of grace without understanding the perils of corruption in all of 
them. 

The problem of ecumenical Christianity in America is the prob- 
lem of resolving what is true and false in both the Church and the 
sect idea of Christianity, rather than the problem of finding the 
right order of the Church. The reason that this is so is because 
Churches developed from a sect foundation have had the dominant 
influence in American Church history. Of the powerful American 
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denominations the Baptists belong most clearly to the sect tradition, 
though it must be observed that some of the socially radical impli- 
cations of the continental Anabaptist movement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were not transmitted to either the English or the American 
Baptist heritage. Yet Roger Williams’ radical individualism and 
libertarianism, coupled with his radical “‘seeker’’ suspicion of all 
historic institutional forms of Christianity, have had a potent influ- 
ence upon American Baptist life. 

Congregationalism is not purely “sect,” nor was the English Inde- 
pendency from which it is derived. Yet it betrays the typical sect 
suspicion of bishops and hierarchs, conceives of the local congrega- 
tion as the significant unit of the Christian fellowship, and histori- 
cally lays little emphasis upon the inclusive Church as a sacramental 
community. 

The Methodist Church in Britain was for a long time not quite 
certain whether it should count itself among the “non-conformists.” 
It thought of itself rather as a leaven within the Anglican commun- 
ion. It was nevertheless brought more and more into the non- 
conformist camp in Britain. In America it conquered the frontier 
primarily through typical sectarian instruments, the lay ministry, 
the prayer meeting with its emphasis upon lay participation, the 
emphasis upon individual repentance and conversion, the protest 
against all compromises and the impulse toward “‘sanctification”’ and 
perfection. Coupled with this was a considerable indifference to- 
ward theology and sufficient lack of conviction about the right order 
of the Church to enable the Wesleyans to be non-episcopal in Eng- 
land and episcopal in America. 

The Disciples as the only indigenously American group among 
the larger of our religious denominations, was born with a strong 
ecumenical impulse, but it gave that impulse a typically sectarian 
expression. It believed it to be easy to define the “New Testa- 
ment” character of the Church; and thought it possible and desirable 
to recreate that character. It also exhibited the typically sectarian 
congregationalism and fear of hierarchical control. The disap- 
proval of some sections of the Disciples Church of musical instru- 
ments in the service is a typical symbol of the sectarian fear of 
aesthetic elaborations of worship not specifically authorized in Scrip- 
ture. 

Thus only the Presbyterian, the Lutheran, and the Episcopal 
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Churches are left among American Church bodies who trace their 
ancestry indubitably to traditional “Church” sources. Among these 
the Presbyterians have, in common with all Calvinism, certain ‘‘sect” 
tendencies most clearly revealed in American history in the contro- 
versy between the “Old Lights” and the “New Lights.’’ Presby- 
terians have taken theological issues more seriously, however, than 
the sectarian Churches; and their passion for an order of the Church 
which avoided both too much license and too much hierarchical dis- 
tinction places them predominantly in the category of the Church. 

Such a cursory and inadequate survey leaves many important is- 
sues untouched; but it seeks to establish the fact that numerically 
and otherwise the Church of America stands primarily under the 
influence of the sectarian protest against the Church. 


II 


The predominance of sectarian conceptions of the Church makes 
most of the ecumenical debates irrelevant, for they deal with the 
right order, theology, and other instruments of the life of the Church 
but do not deal with the basic issue between the sect and the 
Church. If, for instance, the union of the Presbyterian and Episco- 
pal Churches should succeed, it will not, as some hope, establish a 
pattern for a general reunion of American Protestantism. It will be 
a union of two denominations which share, whatever their differ- 
ences, a common conception of the historic Church as a community 
of grace, and the terms of reunion will not deal with the legitimacy 
of the sectarian protest against the Church. 

This does not imply that the primary ecumenical task in America 
is to do justice to the element of truth and validity in the sectarian 
protest. The primary task is rather to validate the Church against 
the sect and the sect against the Church. The task is to find an insti- 
tutional form broad enough, and a comprehension of the Christian 
faith rich enough, to give a solid basis for the instruments of grace 
which the historic Church has rightly developed and at the same time 
to appreciate the validity of the sectarian protest against the corrup- 
tions which periodically appear in these means of grace. 

Since the sectarian influence is dominant in America it may be 
well to begin by a more thorough appreciation of the Church. The 
institutional religious situation in America is that the sectarian pro- 
test against the Church has been so powerful that it has well nigh 
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annihilated the Church as a unique institution of grace, resting upon 
the foundation of the revelation of God in Christ. This tendency 
is slightly mitigated by the fact that the sect, when it does not have a 
powerful established or inclusive Church to protest against, is in- 
clined to become a Church without fully understanding the genius 
of the Church. Thus in America sects tend to become Churches 
because they are more inclusive than the typical historic sect of the 
16th and 17th centuries; and Churches tend to become sects because 
they are, in the American environment, less inclusive than the tradi- 
tional Churches in their European setting. 

This qualification does not, however, obscure the general pattern 
of American Church life, which is, that the sectarian protest against 
the Church is so powerful as to destroy some of the unique virtues 
of the Church. This charge must be elaborated in detail. 

In terms of the Church as a worshipping fellowship, the sectarian 
protest against liturgy, which was originally made because liturgical 
worship may easily degenerate into empty forms, has tended to de- 
stroy the liturgical channels and instruments of common worship. 
The sectarian Church believes in free and spontaneous prayer. 
There is a place for this emphasis because it is not possible to do 
full justice to all the needs of worship by traditional prayers. But 
if the emphasis upon spontaneous and free prayer destroys all lit- 
urgy, as it has done in the American sectarian Church, the free 
prayer, originally a means of grace, degenerates into banal, senti- 
mental, and chatty conversations with God. The forms of worship 
(or lack of them) of most of the American Churches, including some 
with an old but forgotten liturgical tradition, are frequently a scan- 
dal. The Biblical thought and phrase by which the ‘worship life” 
of a congregation is held close to the source of its Biblical faith tends 
to disappear completely from the pastoral prayers. A very great 
religious vitality and spontaneity may compensate for the lack of 
aesthetic form in the original period of sectarian passion. But as 
the vitality is dissipated the vulgarity of the haphazard phrase be- 
comes more obvious and intrudes itself as an offense to the worship- 
ping congregation. Furthermore purely free prayers place an in- 
tolerable burden upon the minister. No minister, no matter how 
gifted or filled with grace, is able unaided to do full justice to all 
the dimensions of the Christian faith in its contact with life. Most 
ministers of the ‘free Churches” are not even fully conscious of 
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their priestly function in the worship of the congregation, and fail 
to understand that it is dubious to express personal whimsies and 
merely spontaneous religious emotions in public prayer. The busi- 
ness of the priest is to lead the congregation in praise and thanks- 
giving, in contrition and petition, and so to express the great re- 
ligious aspirations, as informed by the Christian faith, that the con- 
gregation will be established and nurtured in its communion with 
God. 

The experience of chaplains in the Army in the present war has 
fully revealed how inadequately most ministers are equipped to con- 
duct the worship of a congregation. Many of the army services have 
been so inadequate that even religiously untrained soldiers have felt 
the inadequacy. The Episcopal Church, with its liturgical tradi- 
tions, has a standard of common worship which is the envy of all who 
have some feeling for the dimension of this problem. ‘Thus we have 
the paradoxical situation that a sectarian protest against empty forms 
has tended to destroy all forms, and to destroy with it the real con- 
tent which the historic form contains. The Churches with liturgi- 
cal forms have preserved certain valuable content with their forms. 
The Episcopal Church may for instance be almost as secular in its 
preaching as the sectarian Church has become. But it can never be- 
come, and has not become, as secular in its common life. The his- 
toric forms preserve the deeper content, despite the vagaries of the 
individual preacher. The same may be said for the Lutheran 
Church. 

The sectarian protest against the sacraments has never gone the 
full length of the protest against liturgy. All Churches, with the 
exception of the Quakers, preserve the two traditional Christian 
Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Yet the full Chris- 
tian witness in them is frequently seriously impaired. Baptism, 
even in evangelical Churches, is frequently reduced to a ceremony of 
dedication in which the uniqueness of the Christian community of 
grace into which the person is admitted in baptism is obscured. 
The rightful sectarian protest against grace by magic is mingled in 
the modern sectarian Church with a secular indifference toward the 
life of grace. The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper likewise fre- 
quently loses its full Scriptural dimensions and, becoming merely a 
rite of remembrance, ceases to be a means of grace through which 
the believer is renewed in his faith by repentance and by fellowship 
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with Christ. Jt is one of the paradoxical aspects of sectarian Chris- 
tianity that it ultimately makes more shallow what it first intended to 
deepen. Secularism develops in the maturity of sectarianism. This 
is one reason why the distinction between the Church and the world 
is less marked in America than in other Christian countries, though 
the original intention of the sect was to sharpen the contrast between 
the Church and the world. All historic Christian means of grace 
may become either empty or the tools of magical and non-moral con- 
ceptions of religion. This fact justifies the sectarian critical attitude 
toward them. But they all are genuine means of grace; that is 
proved by the loss of grace when the means are vitiated or destroyed. 


III 


The typical sectarian attitude toward theology is analogous to its 
other criticisms against the Church. All sects have not been equally 
hostile to theology. Some have had a simple Scriptural theology, 
which they usually assumed to be the only possible interpretation of 
the Scripture. Others have emphasized religious experience in con- 
trast to the rational formulation of faith as developed in theology. 
In general, the emphasis upon theology has been minimal or the at- 
titude has been hostile. ‘The sect realizes that theology, as well as 
liturgy and the Sacraments, may become empty and vitiated. It 
usually does not understand how necessary it is to give a reason for 
the faith that is in us and how the total life of the Church depends 
upon a comprehensive and coherent view of all the implications of 
the Christian faith. Sectarian theology is particularly inclined to 
be critical of the theological traditions of the ages and to imagine 
that an ecumenical theology could be developed if only everyone 
understood the Scripture as simply as it does. 

The consequence of this attitude in the American sect is that no 
great theology has developed in this country. All of us have been 
more or less dependent upon theological developments in Europe. 
American liberal theology of the past decades was derived more or 
less from Schleiermacher and Ritschl, and the reaction to it is influ- 
enced primarily by the dialectical school of thought. America’s 
greatest theologian, Jonathan Edwards, developed a new and cre- 
ative relationship between Calvinism and philosophical idealism. 
In it the evangelicalism which belongs to the sects was vitally re- 
lated to the solid theological tradition of Calvinism. But Jonathan 
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Edwards has been a long time dead. He labored among us before 
America was a nation. 

Thus the emphasis upon religious immediacy has tended to de- 
stroy theology among us. The revival of theological interest in our 
own day is as necessary a part of a genuine ecumenical movement as 
any discussions on Church polity. Sectarian protests against theol- 
ogy are a necessary part of the life of the Church. But a Church can 
not exist without theology. Theology is the skeleton of the faith of 
the Church even as polity is the skeleton of the common life of the 
Church. The flesh on the bones, whether in faith or in life, is nour- 
ished by a more immediate transmission of religious vitality. But 
the full stature requires the support of the skeletal structure. 

The question of Church polity has a completely different orienta- 
tion between the sect and the Church from that which most debates 
on Church order presuppose. The sect is quasi-anarchistic in its 
conception of the common life of the Church. It is afraid of hier- 
archical authority and inequality. It emphasizes Christian fellow- 
ship and is critical of all instruments of the common life of the 
Church which integrate that fellowship beyond the local congrega- 
tion. Congregationalism is one of the most natural expressions of 
sectarian ethos. From the standpoint of sectarianism the detailed 
issues of the right order of the Church are irrelevant because it is not 
fully aware that the question of order has any great importance. 
The solemn conclusion of the Anglican communion that the min- 
istry of the non-episcopal Churches is “irregular’’ even though 
“owned by the Holy Spirit” (to quote the conviction of the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dr. Temple) has no persuasive power at all. 
It merely suggests to them that the Anglican communion is engaged 
in trying to achieve Church union upon the basis of its polity and 
that such spiritual imperialism cannot succeed. Sectarian Chris- 
tians dutifully attend the ecumenical conferences because they be- 
lieve that such “fellowship” will gradually produce an ecumenical 
union or even that it is the very reality of ecumenical union. The 
Stockholm and Oxford ecumenical conferences, rather than the Lau- 
sanne and Edinburgh gatherings, are the real expressions of sectarian 
ecumenical feeling. Sectarianism would achieve a world wide un- 
ion of Christianity on the basis of “life and work” rather than ‘“‘faith 
and order.” 

The real question which must be solved between the Church and 
the sect on the problem of polity is the question of order itself. The 
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sect must come to realize that the congregation is not powerful 
enough and its resources not great enough to maintain the unique- 
ness of the Christian witness against the world. It must understand 
that its very ambition to remain unspotted from the world is negated 
by the dissipation of the wider integrity of the Church. ‘The sect is 
more afraid of the authority of the bishop than of the influence of 
the village big-wig upon the faith and morals of the Church. _ It cel- 
ebrates the ideal of liberty from ecclesiastical authority and does not 
recognize the value of that authority in maintaining the witness of 
the Church against the world. Thus the sectarian Church easily be- 
comes a “community church” which may unite all the religious 
forces of a community but which has little power to witness to the 
Christian faith against the sinful forces in a community. One has 
the uneasy feeling that if the community ever degenerated into the 
demonic, as the German community did, American sectarian Chris- 
tianity would hardly possess the spiritual resources to witness against 
the community. The sect must learn not so much a “right order” 
as the relation between the instruments of order and the integrity of 
the Church as a super-national, super-racial community of grace. 
The sect may be pardoned for regarding all insistence on “right or- 
der’’ as somewhat pretentious. The Church can hardly bring the 
sect its own unique contribution if the primary emphasis lies upon 
right order. Its primary emphasis must be upon the necessity of 
order as such, as an instrument of grace and as a means of the in- 
tegrity of the Church. 

On the other hand, the traditional Churches have a too patroniz- 
ing attitude toward the witness of the sect against the order of the 
Church. Some Churches believe that right order is the only guaran- 
tee of the preservation of the full substance of the Church. Actually 
there are no such guarantees. If order were the guarantee of the 
substance of the Church, Roman Catholicism would have a better 
claim to having preserved the full substance of the Church than any 
other communion. The full substance of the Christian faith and 
of the Church as a community of grace is maintained by the con- 
tinual renewal of the faith through the Scriptures. Yet every inter- 
pretation of Scripture may become the vehicle of divisive and fanatic 
movements which destroy the unity of the Church. The full sub- 
stance of the Church is preserved in the sacramental and liturgical 
observances of the Church; but these also may become vitiated. 
The substance of the Church is maintained by religious vitality; but 
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there are forms of religious vitality which defy the Scriptural con- 
tent of the Christian faith. The substance of the Church is main- 
tained by an ecclesiastical order which preserves the fellowship of 
the Church in widest possible terms, which maintains the historic 
continuity of the Christian witness and which prevents the dissipa- 
tion of the power of the Sacraments through the vagaries of this or 
that priest or the moods of this or that age. Yet the authority which 
is necessary for the maintenance of this order can become the vehicle 
of an unchristian pride, and even the instrument of irreligion and 
skepticism. (There have been bishops in the very Church which 
regards the episcopacy as the guarantee of the full substance of the 
Church who have preached a type of rationalistic liberalism in which 
almost every characteristic accent of Biblical religion was absent.) 


IV 


The real ecumenical problem for American Christianity is how to 
arrive at a better common denominator between the sectarian and 
the more traditional and orthodox Protestant conception of the 
Church. In a sense this problem is being solved by progressive 
stages on the American scene. The fractional character of the vari- 
ous denominations prompts them to a certain degree of humility in 
assessing their own virtues and in appreciating the excellencies in 
the traditions of others. ‘The general tendency of Churches to be- 
come less inclusive and of sects to become less exclusive, makes for 
a gradual rapprochement between the denominations. It is safe to 
say that American Churches will achieve a broad working unity long 
before the vexing problem of the Established and the Free Churches 
of Britain is solved. 

Yet there is a danger that this unity will be achieved too much in 
merely practical and administrative policies, and that no sufficient 
attention will be given to the theological and religious issues which 
divide sect from Church. If those issues are to be solved the Church 
must recognize the necessity of a perpetual criticism of the institu- 
tional means of grace, and the sects must recognize that a criticism 
which destroys these institutions also destroys what the sect desires 
most fervently: tension with the world and a sense of contrast be- 
tween the community of grace and all other human communities. 

A mere emphasis upon fellowship and upon administrative comity 
is not enough. On the other hand, the tendency of the Anglican 
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Church, at least in its Catholic wing, to introduce the question of 
right order as a theological issue, intrudes a Catholic conception of 
the Church into this whole problem. The problem of unity be- 
tween Church and sect is capable of solution upon the basis of a 
Reformation conception of the Church. The blindness of the Ref- 
ormation Church in rejecting the witness of its contemporary sec- 
taries must be disavowed. But if that grace of humility is achieved, 
the high conception of the Church and of its liturgy, theology, and 
sacraments, which characterized the Reformation Church, can be 
maintained. 

If, however, the question of Church polity, of “right order,’’ is 
introduced into the whole equation from the standpoint of a Catho- 
lic or quasi-Catholic theology, real unity becomes a hopeless quest. 
In this respect there is a certain conflict between the ecumenical task 
in the national and in the international sphere. Internationally 
there can be no ecumenical movement of great significance which 
does not seek to solve the tension between Protestant and quasi- 
Catholic views of the Church. But on the American scene the 
primary problem is to bridge the gulf between Protestantism and 
what might be called ‘“‘ultra-Protestantism.” 

It may be observed, however, that even on the international scene 
we may have to make a choice. Already there are Anglo-Catholics 
in Britain who assert that they will withdraw from the ecumenical 
movement if Greek Orthodoxy is not fully brought into the fold. 
But the problem of Greek Orthodoxy’s relation to the ecumenical 
movement has been complicated by political factors, such as the de- 
bate within Orthodoxy itself about the integrity and political inde- 
pendence of the reconstituted Russian Church. If the rest of us 
should become too afraid of the charge of “Pan-Protestantism”’ which 
Anglo-Catholics are beginning to hurl at the ecumenical movement, 
we might well lose the possibility of a genuine union of the Churches 
within the realm of Protestantism for the sake of following the chi- 
mera of a Catholic-Protestant ecumenical movement. 

On these issues a special responsibility rests upon the evangelical 
section of the Episcopal communion in this country and upon Angli- 
canism in general. No one can doubt the genuine interest of Angli- 
can evangelicalism in the ecumenical task, and of the contribution 
of Anglicanism in general to the ecumenical program. Nor can it 
be denied that this Church has much to offer to the ecumenical 
Church in both its liturgical traditions and its sacramental piety. 
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But it also introduces a degree of confusion into the whole ecumeni- 
cal task by the division in its own ranks between those who have an 
impulse toward closer fellowship with Protestant Churches and those 
who fear that such fellowship may endanger some kind of ultimate 
(and probably chimerical) reunion with Rome. It may be that the 
Anglican communion will ultimately be forced to make a decision 
on the meaning of the Reformation. It must decide whether it re- 
gards the Reformation, on the whole, as an aberration or as a cre- 
ative event in the history of the Christian faith, an event which de- 
livered the Church from the heresy of identifying itself with the 
Kingdom of God and of making a particular and highly authori- 
tarian organization of the Church the only possible basis for a world 
wide Christian fellowship. 

The rest of us must leave that issue with our Anglican breth- 
ren. Perhaps even such words of advice as are offered in these 
pages will seem ungracious. We have meanwhile our own prob- 
lems, particularly in America. In America a more organic and 
intimate ecumenical fellowship depends upon a fuller and more 
conscious exploration of the theological, liturgical, and ecclesiasti- 
cal issues between the Reformation tradition and the sectarian tradi- 
tion, as well as the emphasis upon practical, ethical and immediate 
forms of fellowship which we have developed. We must, in other 
words, find a theology, liturgy, and Church polity, creative enough 
to embody both the value of the Church's institutions of grace and 
the perennial, and perennially justified, insistence of sectarian Chris- 
tianity that the spirit “bloweth where it listeth’’ and that the grace 
of God is bound to no institution. Churches have become sects, 
and sects Churches in America without either one or the other fully 
understanding what they lost in the procedure. They have drawn 
together in this manner but have not made the peculiar treasure of 
each sufficiently available to the inclusive Church of Christ. We 
must find a more positive approach which will seek by conscious 
effort to save the power of all of the institutions of grace; but also 
to preserve them from corruption by understanding the legitimacy 
of the perennial criticism to which they must be subjected. 

Underneath our present comity there is still too much good- 
natured (or even ill-natured) contempt for either the “forms” of one 
type of Church or the lack of forms of another type. We ought to 
face the issue which underlies these judgments more openly and re- 
solve it by a fuller understanding of the needs of the Church. 





THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
By HUGH THOMSON KERR, JR. 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


S “Christianity” the right word, the right name, for our religion? 
I “No,” a better name, we are told, would be ““The Kingdom of 
God,” since that was what Jesus himself used. The trouble 
with “Christianity” is that it grew out of a nickname given to the 
disciples ‘‘by the wits of Antioch”; it stuck simply because it was less 
offensive politically than Kingdom of God. Moreover, the word has 
accumulated much that Jesus himself did not include in the King- 
dom of God, and hence its continued use has served to dull our un- 
derstanding of the essentials. There are so many different kinds of 
Christianity that it is no wonder there is confusion today as to what 
Christianity really is. That is why Studdert Kennedy during the 
last war complained, “It is awful to realize that when one stands up 
to preach Christ, the soldier feels that you are defending a whole 
ruck of obsolete theories and antiquated muddles.” 

This is the argument of Basic Christianity, a little book by H. D. 
A. Major, Principal of Ripon Hall, Oxford, editor of the Modern 
Churchman quarterly, joint author of The Mission and Message of 
Jesus, etc., etc. Basic Christianity, he declares, is the religion which 
Jesus taught and that in its simplest form is the Kingdom of God. 
This means that “Jesus proclaimed first and foremost the Kingdom 
of God. He did not proclaim himself first and foremost as the Mes- 
siah.”” What he demanded was faith in and obedience to his revela- 
tion of the Kingdom, not faith in and obedience to himself as the 
“Viceroy of the Divine Kingdom.” 

There is nothing very novel about this distinction, but that it 
should come from such a responsible New Testament interpreter is 
something of a surprise. To be sure, “Christianity” can become the 
tag for all sorts of peculiar notions; but so too can the “Kingdom of 
God.” Apart from the unlikelihood that any such suggested change 
in the name of our religion will be taken seriously, there is, of course, 
the more basic question of Jesus’ relation to his own teaching—a 
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question which Major answers rather too easily. What the King- 
dom of God means as idea, teaching, ethic, or religion may be an 
interesting speculation for historians, philosophers, even _philolo- 
gists; but for Christians, from the time of the disciples, the phrase 
has been defined in terms of him who proclaimed it. 

Furthermore, our religion is not only a response in faith and obe- 
dience to the Kingdom of God but to the God of the Kingdom—the 
God who reveals himself in Jesus Christ. “Christianity,” that is to 
say, is in addition to doctrine, teaching, ethic, a matter of personal 
relationship between God and man, and it is the great merit of the 
word “Christianity” that it reminds us, or should remind us, of this 
personal confrontation. If “Christianity’’ has become overlaid with 
many dubious notions, it is our task not to abandon the word but to 
restore and revive its meaning through a deeper understanding of 
the divine-human encounter. In this way, the rule of God in the 
life of man, that is, the Kingdom of God, will receive its proper place 
and emphasis. 


SHOLEM ASCH’S SPIRITUAL CREDO 


Since The Nazarene and especially since The Apostle, many have 
wondered just where Sholem Asch stands as regards Judaism and 
Christianity. He has now answered that question in the form of 
‘An Epistle to the Christians’’ which is called One Destiny. This 
is an important manifesto which ought to be read by Jew and Chris- 
tian alike, but, though it is written in an irenic spirit and challenges 
the Christian with his own degrading role in the sordid history of 
anti-Semitism, it leaves something to be desired from the side of both 
Judaism and Christianity. 

For example, as regards his own tradition, Asch like a good many 
thoughtful Jews sees the glory of Judaism in its divine election to 
suffering and persecution—but there is apparently no reason, goal, 
or purpose for all this agony, and hence it issues in stoic resignation 
rather than religious hope. Judaism appears here as a religion to 
be patiently endured, but this is a definition of religion which to the 
Christian is ridiculous and intolerable. Moreover, Asch labors un- 
der the impression that the early Church turned against the Jews 
because of the desire to convert the Gentiles, and thus it lost its vital 
contact with its historic beginnings. But this will not stand scru- 
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tiny. The early Church was a Jewish Church, made up of Jews, 
following a Jewish Messiah, and even the Apostle to the Gentiles 
never ceased to glory in being a Hebrew of the Hebrews. 

What is suggested here is that Judaism and Christianity have “a 
common faith, a common psychology, and common character traits” 
—this is where the two religions intersect to form one destiny. But 
whatever is distinctive about Christianity is by way of aberration 
from Judaism. It is just here that the cardinal question regarding 
Judaism and Christianity arises: “Is Christianity simply an extension 
of Judaism and Jesus another in the line of prophets, or is it, as the 
Church has always maintained from the beginning, the fulfillment 
and consummation of Judaism?” 


HUMANISM AS RELIGION 


Where does humanism, the belief in man’s essential worth, be- 
long? Is it a religion, or is it the denial of religion? By implica- 
tion this question is answered in the first of a series of booklets, ed- 
ited by the Dean of Harvard Divinity School, where humanism is 


considered along with Roman Catholicism, Protestantism, and Ju- 
daism. There can be no doubt that there are as many adherents 
of humanism, in one form or another, as there are of the other three 
religious traditions mentioned, but it is something of a commentary 
upon American religion when humanism can be included in a study 
of Religion and our Divided Denominations. 

The chapter in question is by Archibald MacLeish, former Li- 
brarian of Congress. Recognizing the diversity of views about hu- 
manism, the author prefers the definition “by which humanism be- 
comes a belief in the one thing in which man has greatest need now 
to believe—himself, and the dignity and importance of the place he 
fills in the world he lives in.” Does this leave room for religion? 
Well, Mr. MacLeish does not raise that question, but he has no use 
for those who in the present distress cry out for “‘a great conversion 
of the world, a vast revival, a word from beyond the planet and the 
stars, to fill us in spite of ourselves, and without our effort, by some 
miracle of faith, like the miracle they imagine to have happened 
when Christianity first took the world.” The desire to believe 
something leads men to believe either in gods or god-like men, but 
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the “meaning of our longing for belief is this: that we have lost our 
sense of the place of man in the universe.”” If we could only believe 
in man, “not only as the Christians believe in man, out of pity . . . 
but also as the Greeks believed in man, out of pride’’—then, we are 
told, governments and international relationships would be purged 
of power politics and the totalitarian dehumanization of man. But 
that is a big “if.” How does one come around to such faith in man? 
What is to be done with an ideology which frankly asserts that man 
is made for the state? There is certainly much in contemporary 
humanism that deserves praise, and there are humanists who can 
teach professional Christians something about ideals and duty (cf. 
MacLeish’s important “declaration” called The Irresponsibles), but 
the wistful humanism described here can hardly become the ally or 
successor of religion or, for that matter, the basis of a realistic politi- 
cal philosophy. 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMANDO CAMPAIGNS 


This is the official name for an experiment in evangelism which 
is deserving of serious attention. As the word “Commando” sug- 
gests, the movement began during the early months of the war in 
Britain, and, while it is inter-denominational, it was initiated by the 
Methodists who are becoming conscious again of their evangelistic 
tradition. More than eight hundred ministers—Anglicans, Meth- 
odists, Baptists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians—have taken part 
in these Campaigns which have as their sole purpose the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel to people outside of the Church. Groups of 
speakers have visited hundreds and thousands of such people in fac- 
tories, canteens, clubs, offices, shops, schools, colleges and universi- 
ties, hospitals, theaters, movies, and prisons. When taken with the 
Church of Scotland plan for chaplains to industry and the present 
interest of the Church of England in evangelism, these Commando 
Campaigns are a symptom of the aggressive and militant concern on 
the part of many British Churchmen to do something about the man 
outside the Church. Ninety per cent of the population, it is said, 
are not connected in any way with any kind of religious organiza- 
tion. There has been much talk about the man outside the Church; 
the Commandos are trying to talk to that man. 
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Among the many interesting features of these tours are the ques- 
tion periods after the scheduled speeches and sermons. As an illus- 
tration of what people outside the Church are thinking, the follow- 
ing questions, actually addressed to individual leaders, are reveal- 
ing: What happens to a man who wants God but cannot find him? 
How do you explain pain? How can you prove there is a God? Is 
belief in life after death just a pious hope? How does Jesus save 
men? What has Christianity to offer that a code of morals has not 
got? After two thousand years of Christianity, why is the world in 
such a terrible plight today? Why is Christianity a declining force? 
How is it that so-called godless Russia has achieved more for the 
workers? 

In addition to these definitely theological questions, there were 
many others of a political and economic kind too numerous to men- 
tion. One common attitude toward the Commandos, however, is 
worth serious thought. The attitude referred to can be discovered 
behind such questions as: What is your motive? Is this a stunt to 
fill your empty Churches? Have the bosses sent you? Why have 
you suddenly become conscious of the workers? Aren't there as 
good Christians outside the Churches as inside? ‘These questions, 
put in all seriousness, give evidence of a situation which the Cam- 
paigns themselves suspected and resolved to face, namely, that among 
many there is a deep prejudice that the organized Churches and their 
clergy somehow represent special and privileged interests which are 
either inimical or indifferent to the common working man. 

The Commandos soon discovered that they must do two things if 
they were to speak to such people: (1) they must present Christian- 
ity as a faith and a life in positive and constructive terms and as God's 
truth regardless of the questionable witness of individual Churches 
or individual Christians; and (2) the technique of evangelism must 
undergo a radical change inasmuch as personal or individual salva- 
tion apparently means little or nothing to the man outside the 
Church apart from the salvation of society. If such a person thinks 
of salvation at all, it is in terms of social reconstruction, political and 
economic expedients, the general improvement and reformation of 
government and human relationships. This would appear to sug- 
gest that evangelism in our day must find its point of departure in 
the problem of corporate living. 
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A CUT-FLOWER MORALITY 


In the much discussed Harvard report, General Education in a 
Free Society, there is not much that has to do with religion in the 
schools, but there is one paragraph that reveals something of the 
professional educator's attitude toward this problem. 


“Education is not complete without moral guidance; and moral 
wisdom may be obtained from our religious heritage. By law and 
by custom little sectarianism is now to be found in the great body 
of American schools and colleges. However, much of the best tra- 
dition of the West is to be found in the distillations of the prophets, 
in the homilies and allegories of an earlier age, and in Biblical in- 
junctions. These are not the property of a sect or even of Chris- 
tians; they constitute the embodiment of experience on the ethical 
plane which is, or should be, the heritage of all” (p. 174). 


Many will no doubt welcome this secular recognition of the in- 
fluence of religion upon morals and, in turn, upon education, but 
let the rejoicing be subdued. The educators make it plain that they 
attach no intrinsic significance to the “‘distillations,” the “homilies 
and allegories,” and the “injunctions” of religion since these have 
usually been encumbered by “sectarianism” which happily has no 
standing today in our schools and colleges. Furthermore, the “re- 
ligious heritage’”’ which is spoken of here is not the peculiar distinc- 
tion of any particular religion but something like the ethical ex- 
perience of all men everywhere. Whatever may be said for this sort 
of interpretation of the relation between religion and life, one can- 
not believe that Christianity or even religion-in-general is being 
given proper recognition when it is taken merely as the ‘“embodi- 
ment” of ethical experience which is common to all men. Chris- 
tianity does not seek that kind of recognition and would prefer out- 
right antagonism to misplaced praise. 

For secular educators to think of religion as the inspiration and 
foundation of ethics is indeed a step beyond simple indifferentism 
toward religion, but to suggest that we can have the ethic without 
the evangel is a prime example of what Elton Trueblood has called 
“our cut-flower civilization.” Christian ethics severed from Chris- 
tian faith may, for a time, bloom and flourish like cut-flowers, but 
both soon wither for lack of rootage. If it is too much to expect 
secular educators to be evangelists, is it too much to ask them to treat 
religion in its own right as a faith and not merely as the discarded 
means by which “moral guidance”’ is obtained? 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 


THE SOCIAL STATUS OF RELIGIOUS 
CONSTITUENCIES 


NE of the problems which perplexes religious leaders today is 
() that of the relation of the Churches to the laboring classes. 
It has been affirmed that some communions are largely com- 

posed of middle or upper-middle class people. 

A recent study made by the Public Opinion Research Office of 
Princeton University substantiates this affirmation. On the basis of 
ten thousand cases selected from various sections of the United States, 
except the deep South, it was found that the constituencies of several 
denominations are composed of the following percentages of the 
three general income groups: 


Upper Middle Lower 
Episcopalians 32 35 33 
Presbyterians 26 40 34 
Congregationalists 20 39 4] 
Lutherans 10 43 47 
Methodists 13 42 45 
Baptists 9 27 64 
Roman Catholics 8 28 64 
Non-members ll 28 61 


Total Population (app.) 16.6 35 48.4 


We have been assured by Professor Hadley Cantril, Director of the 
Office, that these figures are within three per cent of being accurate. 

Recent studies also show that there is a close relationship between 
the educational and economic groupings of people and their re- 
ligious affiliations, as well as a relationship between the religious 
afhliation of people and their political views. 

In 1944, Professor Harvey Seifert of Adrian College made a study 
of the occupations of the lay delegates to the Methodist Gencral Con- 
ference, held in Kansas City that year. The results have been pub- 
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lished in Motive for November of 1944. It reveals that most of 
these delegates were from the professional, semi-professional, and 
clerical groups, and that relatively few were craftsmen, foremen, op- 
eratives, service workers, laborers, farmers, or non-classified workers, 
when compared with their number in the population of the United 
States. 

To be sure, not all Presbyterian or Protestant Episcopal Churches 
in this country are devoid of farmers and manual laborers. In some 
sections, these Churches are composed entirely of such groups. 
There is no denying the fact, however, that some local Churches are 
filled with people who regard the Church more as a social institu- 
tion than as a religious group. Many Christians move from one 
Church to another as they prosper and enter a “better’’ social group. 
There seems to be no theological problem involved in the issue, since 
some conservative Churches are liberal socially and economically, 
while other Churches are liberal theologically but socially conserva- 
tive. 

The problem is one for Protestantism in particular, since its doc- 
trine of the Church involves the expression of Christianity in actual 
fellowship, whereas Catholicism thinks of the Church more objec- 
tively. The latter, therefore, succeeds in getting people of different 
races and classes into the same Church. 

There are other than economic factors involved in this problem. 
In the total population of the United States there are 104 males to 
100 females, and yet there are 125 females to every 100 males in the 
membership of our Churches. To put it another way, forty-eight 
per cent of the men in this country are Church members to sixty- 
three per cent of the women. Is such a condition indicative of the 
fact that the Church is really Church? 

Further, Dr. H. Paul Douglass and Dr. E. DeS. Brunner, in a 
study of the Church as a social institution in 1935, discovered that 
regions have something to do with the relation of the Church’s con- 
stituency to the population of the nation. In Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, sixty-three per cent of the adult popula- 
tion are Church members, whereas in California, Washington, and 
Oregon, only thirty-five per cent of the adult population is affiliated 
with the Churches. The situation in the latter region has become 
even worse within the last few years. Cultural dynamism and popu- 
lation mobility have much to do with Church membership. Yet, 
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the South has twice as many inactive members as other regions, and 
three times as many as the Middle West. The South has more non- 
resident members than any other region. 

Dr. R. W. Sanderson found after careful study that the growth of 
Churches in membership was affected by social change. Nearly all 
Churches grew in “‘better communities,” 77 per cent grew in above 
average communities; whereas 62 per cent grew in average, and only 
52 per cent grew in below-average communities. The social and 
economic status of the community has something to do with the 
growth and constituency of Church membership. 

Whatever weight we may give to these studies, we cannot escape 
the fact that Churches are often conditioned by cultural and eco- 
nomic factors. Do these findings mean that the Churches deny their 
ecumenical intention? While some local Church constituencies 
cater to their own kind, and some ministers tend to “‘huckster”’ the 
Gospel to a selective type of person, we must admit that there are 
many factors involved in this problem. 

Suffice it to say that unless the Churches can break through this 
social “‘castism,”’ and cease giving offense to the “common man” who 
feels spiritually disinherited, they will become recessive groups 
whose existences are precarious because of a changing society. It 
is not only necessary for the Church to watch social trends in order 
tosurvive! It is even more essential for the Church to lead society, 
and to become as inclusive as was its Head, who became “flesh” and 
dwelt among men. 


THE CHURCH AND GERMANY’S “NEW BEGINNING” 


According to a report in the London Times from a correspondent 
who has lately traveled in Germany, the mood of the German people 
is that of “spiritual nihilism.” 

The situation in Germany is gloomy, he writes, and anyone who 
hopes for the rehabilitation of the German people faces a difficult 
situation. Physical destruction of the towns is colossal, and little 
effort has been made to clear it up. There is hardly a family that has 
not lost at least one member, and thousands are without news of their 
relatives. 

The expulsions from eastern Europe have resulted in many sui- 
cides. Behind the obvious apathy and undernourishment there is a 
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“deep hopelessness.” People suffer from an inability to believe in 
anything any more. The best among the youth are affected by a let- 
down from Nazi emotionalism. ‘These young people are a special 
problem of urgency. General Montgomery has suggested the provi- 
sion of boys’ and girls’ clubs for youth in the ruined cities to prevent 
them from slipping into gangsterism. 

Germany today is not only at the mercy of three forces of occupa- 
tion each working in its own way to re-educate the people; it also 
suffers from a divided mind on the part of those who direct the oc- 
cupation policy. 

In the face of this political confusion, what has the Church to 
offer Germany? The plea comes from observers that American 
Churches must offer a stronger word of encouragement to the un- 
tainted religious forces in Germany. American relief money is not 
enough! As Chaplain Fred Denbeaux has said in a recent issue of 
Christianity and Crisis, “It is tragic that the Church should be so un- 
sure of itself, so weak and fearful, just at this time when our country 
has become the greatest power in the world.”” He asks the Church 
to cease making excuses and rise up to capture the imagination of 
the world with a bold, persuading Word. All too long have Ameri- 
can Churches kept silence because any prophetic word might en- 
danger our country’s war effort. “Those of us who are over here,” 
writes Denbeaux, “surrounded by the death and decay of the war, 
the starvation and hunger of a continent, struggling against a cyni- 
cism which spiritual isolation breeds—we do not hear a strong Word 
coming from our church. Indeed we are aware of only silence.” 

There are some elements of hope, however, in the German situa- 
tion. The young people, says Dr. Hans Lilje, ‘possess a new ob- 
jectivity in science, a longing to see facts as they are without ideo- 
logical spectacles. The same is true of religious matters, of which 
there is much ignorance. But the young people are beginning to 
read the Bible again, and to them it is clean and bright like a new 
pin.”” Another pastor says that the bombs have blown out physical 
and spiritual windows and the air is fresh again, and the cobwebs 
gone. There is in the Church a new pity for the misled and despair- 
ing masses. 

The new Church in Germany is purging itself of all Nazi ele- 
ments. For instance, Bishop Maharens of Hanover, who conceded 
too much to the Nazis, is now without influence. The Church is 
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also addressing itself to charity, evangelism, and reconstruction. A 
new democratic element is found in the desire of Churchmen for 
unity and spontaneity in ecclesiastical organization. Perhaps the 
greatest revelation that has come to many German Church leaders 
as a result of the war is the responsibility of the Church for public 
life. ‘True Christianity and genuine democracy, says Dr. Niemoel- 
ler, are closely associated. And there is agitation for a new Christian 
interconfessional party to replace the old Roman Catholic Center 
Party of the Republic,—although there is some question as to its suc- 
cess. 

In addition, there is evident a deep penitence on the part of the 
new Church leaders of Germany for the guilt of their nation against 
the conquered nations of Europe. Pastor Bodelschwingh has called 
upon the German people to accept responsibility for crimes commit- 
ted during the war, adding that the judgment imposed can be con- 
verted into a blessing. 

At the Treysa meeting of the new German Church Council, re- 
pentance was stressed, and a call was issued for a “courageous begin- 
ning”’ in the construction of a new life. Bishop Theophilus Wurm 
of Wurtemberg, who ranks even greater than Niemoeller in his re- 
sistance efforts, was elected chairman of the Provisional Council of 
twelve to direct the new Church organization. Niemoeller was 
elected vice-president; he will also direct the Church’s ecumenical 
office. 

At Stuttgart, Dr. Niemoeller confessed that if the Church had 
“seen clearly and acted unitedly, this terrible war would never have 
arisen.” He also stated that no Christian in Germany has a clear 
conscience. ‘When we repeat the words of the Bible, ‘Bear ye one 
another’s burden,’ it reaches further than just our German grief 
and desolation. It points to our titanic responsibility toward the 
nations of Europe which we occupied.’” Upon hearing these words, 
Dr. Cavert, who was present, said, “If Christians the world over 
achieved such humility, a repentant new world would be born.” 

To climax this German Church development, the new German 
Church was admitted into the World Council of Churches. Bishop 
Wurm and Dr. Niemoeller will serve on the Council's Provisional 
Committee. 

It seems now assured that the sincerity and the repentance of the 
German Church is established. The Church is the well-spring of 
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new life and hope within that nation. The Church of Jesus Christ 
is a reality even while the nations are still working within a cloud of 
mutual suspicion, and administering their occupational zones in vari- 
ous ways. World Protestant leaders will now work with the German 
Church in the hope that it may play an important role in the life of 
the people. Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, speaking at Stuttgart on behalf of 
the World Council, said, ““The whole Church fellowship needs the 
continuing witness of the German Church, and Christians of the 
world over say to the German Christians, ‘Help us to help you.’” 
Dr. Cockburn of Scotland has said that this remnant “constitutes 
the hopeful element in a very somber situation.” 


YOUTH, CHRIST, AND THE CHURCH 


Reporters have given the term “‘bobby sox revival” to describe the 
“Youth for Christ’’ movement which is attracting widespread atten- 
tion. Within two or three years this movement has grown until, ac- 
cording to its claims, six hundred and fifty Saturday night meetings 
are now held each week in various places around the world, attended 
by perhaps 500,000 young people. 

The two leaders of “Youth for Christ” are the Reverend Torrey 
Johnson, pastor of the Midwest Bible Church, Chicago, and Mr. Jack 
Wyrtzen, of New York. Both men acknowledge their indebtedness 
to the eastern radio conductor of the “Youth Church of the Air,” the 
Reverend Percy Crawford. Jack Wyrtzen, formerly an insurance 
salesman and a jazz band player, started a ‘““Word of Life Hour” over 
the radio after his conversion five years ago. 

Saturday night youth meetings have been conducted in Philadel- 
phia for nearly a dozen years. And ever since 1938, Oscar Gillan of 
Detroit has been conducting a radio program entitled, ‘“Voice of 
Christian Youth.”” This phenomenon is the composite product of 
various leaders who were concerned about the evangelization of 
American youth. 

“Youth for Christ” has been called “streamline revivalism.” It is 
evangelism in the modern temper and setting. The radio is widely 
used. The meetings are carefully planned and executed with pre- 
cision and dramatic appeal. The leaders of the movement are ex- 
cellent organizers and advertisers. Meetings are conducted on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. Outstanding young athletes, soldiers, sailors, 
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marines, and women of the armed auxiliaries are given conspicuous 
places on the program. Adequately rehearsed and well-played in- 
strumental and choral music is a part of every program. ‘There is 
much community singing. “Livewire” testimonies are given by 
young people and decisions are called for without dragging out the 
appeal. “Youth for Christ” produces results in terms of conver- 
sions, and this, it is claimed, is the test of its authenticity and the 
promise of its future. The appeal is clear-cut and direct. Youth is 
asked to make a stand for Christ. 

Leadership is confined largely to young people. Ministers are 
invited to have a share in the Saturday evening meetings, but they 
are asked to conform to the program and take subordinate places. 
The theology which undergirds the movement is naively Christo- 
centric and conservative. Many of its older sponsors and supporters 
are connected with Bible institutes or colleges. Some financial sup- 
port comes from business men who are interested in a type of religion 
which influenced them in the days of their youth. Sin, the blood of 
Christ, heaven, hell, and the second coming of Christ are the major 
doctrines emphasized. 

Converts are asked to come to the consultation room to “talk 
things over,’ after which there is prayer. Pamphlets and corre- 
spondence courses are used to stimulate spiritual growth. Attempts 
are made to associate converts with Churches, but to date many min- 
isters have failed to follow up the names of converts sent to them. 

“Youth for Christ” has been criticized and it has been praised. 
Even those who are critical speak highly of its success in a time when 
most Churches have failed to hold youth. (Within the last ten years 
the major denominations have been losing up to twenty per cent of 
their young people.) ‘Youth for Christ’ has shown that young peo- 
ple will respond to Jesus Christ. 

Critics of this movement are suspicious of its theology, its attitude 
toward ministers and Churches, its “reactionary” supporters, its legal 
conception of sin, its lack of a Church consciousness, its emphasis 
upon decision to the neglect of spiritual growth, its “blend of reli- 
gion and patriotism,” its mass appeal, and its ephemeral nature. 

No doubt the future of this movement will largely be determined 
in the next five to ten years. By that time it either will have devel- 
oped into a youth Church, or it will have discovered its need of the 
Church in order to be fully Christian. 
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It might be well for pastors in local communities to work with and 
guide this significant movement rather than antagonize it. After 
all, “Youth for Christ’’ would never have started had Churches and 
pastors been alert in the face of the spiritual yearnings of youth to- 
day. It needs to be said, too, that no spiritual revival ever possessed 
everything at the beginning. 

Churches and Churchmen need the shock which this movement 
provides. Who are we to say that young people will not flock by the 
thousands to a religious meeting,—and that on Saturday night! And 
is it not true that the problem of universal delinquency can be met 
only by the resurgence of new life which is born of the Spirit? 

“Youth for Christ,” however, is not the only Christian movement 
seeking to evangelize youth today. Denominational and community 
youth fellowships are placing greater emphasis upon decision and 
commitment. Further, during November, 1945, the Christian En- 
deavor Society initiated in the city of Detroit, Michigan, its nation- 
wide campaign called “Youth Marches, for Christ and the Church.” 
One entire week was designated as youth week. All the religious, 
social, educational, and civic agencies of that city sponsored the en- 
terprise, including the women’s clubs, the American Federation of 
Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the Ford Motor 
Company, General Motors Corporation, the schools, and the social 
agencies. It was hoped that this pattern of Christian youth move- 
ment would become standard for the Churches of the nation. The 
program is much broader than that promoted by “Youth for Christ.” 
It includes the winning of others, Christian citizenship, and _ post- 
war leadership. 

A third type of Christian youth movement is in progress in the 
city of Dayton, Ohio, entitled “Christian Youth Crusade” or “Youth 
United for Christ.” It is sponsored by the Church Federation of 
Dayton and Montgomery County, the Christian Associations, the 
Scouts, the social agencies, the Camp Fire Girls, and the Ohio Coun- 
cil of Churches, together with the youth section of the International 
Council of Religious Education which represents ninety per cent of 
the Protestant forces of the nation. It conducts weekly youth ral- 
lies, provides special music and dramatic: programs. Outstanding 
speakers like T. Z. Koo are scheduled to address the group. Youth 
is largely in charge of the Crusade. 

All of these evidences of spiritual revival are welcome. It is to 
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be hoped that some semblance of unity may be worked out by the 
Churches in their approach to and conservation of youth. It would 
be tragic indeed if any Christian youth organization should become 
the spearhead of more Christian disunity. It would be pitiful, too, 
if youth were to suffer from incompetent leaders and divisive move- 
ments in a period of tension and disillusionment. Youth, in a time 
like this, is nothing to play with! Mass meetings are not enough. 
They must be supplemented by sound theological nurture and im- 
plemented through opportunities for service in local communities 
and Church situations. If this is not done, youth movements can 
become not only ephemeral, but result in giving youth a false, be- 
cause incomplete, conception of the Christian faith. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND ISSUES REPORT 
ON EVANGELISM 


After two years of intensive study the commission of fifty, ap- 
pointed by the archbishops, has issued its report, entitled, Toward 
the Conversion of England. Its task was “‘to survey the whole prob- 
lem of modern evangelism with special reference to the spiritual 
needs and prevailing intellectual outlook of the non-worshipping 
members of the community.” 

The published document has attracted widespread attention. 
The free Churches in Britain have adopted it as a guide to evangelis- 
tic action, and the Salvation Army has recommended it for study to 
its leaders at home and abroad. 

The five chapters deal with the diagnosis of the prevailing hu- 
manism of our times; the distinction between the content and pres- 
entation of the eternal Gospel; the strategy, both personal and social, 
of evangelism; the ways by which the soil of the soul may be prepared 
for decision regarding the Gospel; and the necessary means by which 
the Church can “soften” the modern man and society for the full 
impact of the Christian message. 

The study is realistic in its diagnosis of both the modern temper 
and the Church’s ineffectiveness. It frankly admits that ninety per 
cent of the people of Britain owe no allegiance to Christian convic- 
tions, and that the ethical standards of these people are no longer 
determined by Christian principles, faith, or teachings. The major 
problem of our day is that of presenting the eternal Gospel to a gen- 
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eration that is oblivious to religious reality. Self-centered human- 
ism—that ‘age-old lie’-—has brought about an alienation from God. 
A revolutionary change has taken place in society, the full effects of 
which are as yet vaguely felt. ‘The freedom of man has been ex- 
changed for a determinism which regards him as the creation of his 
environment. 

The report speaks boldly about Conversion with a capital C. A 
clean distinction is made between the content and the presentation 
of the Gospel; and, while the content is stated in terms of traditional 
Christian faith, the novelty of this report is in its advocacy of modern 
means to prepare the soul for the understanding of the Gospel as the 
crucial and contemporaneous reality. The intractability of science 
needs to be attacked, it is stated, and its positivistic claims vigorously 
and intelligibly criticized. 

Much is said here about the use of the newspaper, the radio, the 
movies, and popular literature in evangelism. The Christian move- 
ment must set up “‘cells’’ within society for the sake of making an 
impact upon the inner life of the community. And only a united, 
nation-wide strategy on the part of all the Churches will be able to 
affect society as a whole with the total sweep of the Gospel. A re- 
vived Church fellowship is called for, as well as a strong program of 
training for initiates in the faith and worship of the Church. There 
are moments of divine moving, it is stated, when, apart from the hu- 
man expectation, a revival comes out of all proportions to the human 
agency involved. We are now in such a period. 

The only criticism of the report warns its users about the employ- 
ment of modern “advertising” methods of propagating the Gospel. 
The message of Christianity is a mystery. How can “Christ cruci- 
fied” be advertised? “Practical men’ may, in their impatience to 
use the methods suggested in this report, forget what it is they are 
advertising! Content and method are related! 

It is, nevertheless, encouraging to note that not only the Church of 
England, but the Church of Scotland, and the Churches on the Con- 
tinent and in the Orient, are turning toward evangelism as the need 
of the hour. The best minds of the Churches are eager for a spir- 
itual quickening. In the United States, the number of secretaries 
of evangelism has grown until today seventeen of the major denomi- 
nations have such leaders. Further, a call has gone out to all the 
Churches in the United States and Canada to “launch a movement 
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to win America for Jesus Christ.” The Federal Council of Churches 
has designated 1946 as a year of lay evangelistic effort. As a response 
to this call one of the largest denominations in the United States is 
training its twenty thousand ministers and two hundred thousand of 
its choice laymen to visit neighbors and friends with a view to win- 
ning one million persons to faith in and obedience to Jesus Christ 
next year. Several movements are now in progress in the United 
States seeking to evangelize youth. The Spirit of God is at work! 
What is He saying to the Churches? 

Dr. John Baillie of Edinburgh, speaking before the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, has put this issue before us in clear 
fashion when he said, ““The one supreme problem before the Church 
today is to discover the way to bring the Gospel to bear upon this 
secularized outlook. . . . Spiritual neutrality paved the way for 
these latter-day paganisms.”’ 


THE ATOMIC BOMB AND MAN’S PRECARIOUS 
POSITION 


The atomic bomb has confronted us with many ethical problems. 
Was it right to use this new means of destruction against civilian 
populations? Should the United States, Britain, and Canada retain 
the secret of the weapon? Can they keep it? And if they do, will 
it not create even more suspicion and distrust? Should they release 
the secret without first making sure that some kind of international 
control will assure peace? If the secret is released without control, 
will it not make for the perversion of science for purely national 
ends? 

The alternatives seem clear: Britain, Russia, the United States, 
and Canada must frankly face their differences, and they must set 
up some kind of international research body in nuclear physics. 
The United States, Britain, and Canada, who now possess the secret 
of the bomb, are under greater obligation than Russia to take the 
initiative. 

But all these queries, in the end, do not touch the critical predica- 
ment of man at this particular juncture in history. It has been said 
that the release of atomic energy has brought man into a new era. 
In one sense that may be true, since the discovery of atomic energy 
for use is something new under the sun! But, in a real sense, man 
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has not entered into a new era; atomic energy has only intensified 
man’s age-old predicament. The coerciveness of this power is forc- 
ing man to face up to the fact that scientific discoveries do not bring 
us a better era. Man cannot evade himself! It is no longer pos- 
sible for man to look for salvation to the economic, the bourgeois, the 
liberal, the racial, the national,—or even to theological man! Man 
now confronts his ‘‘end,”’ his immemorial crisis! And it is devastat- 
ingly revealing. The power of man is his to use. And external 
power depends upon the internal power of personal motive and 
choice. It is the nature of man that is in crisis. 

The atomic age has thrust the primary issue of man’s relation with 
man to the fore, and by so doing it has forced him into a “place” 
where the Kingdom (Order) of God is nigh, with all its corrective, 
coercive, and concretizing reality. 

As the Executive Committee of the Federal Council of Churches 
has put it, “Our blindness and self-will as nations and individuals, 
not the knowledge of atomic energy, are the true cause of our present 
peril. Only through repentance and regeneration can we hope to 
overcome the peril we have created.” ‘This is what the Church has 
to say about atomic energy, and it must be said with clarity and vigor, 
even as statesmen and citizens alike are again seeking the dangerous 
way of evasion and escape which only postpones the Day of the Lord. 
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‘THe RELEVANCE OF THE PropHeEts, by R. B. Y. Scott. 237 pp. New 

York, The Macmillan Company, 1944. $2.50. 

That the prophets are not merely figures of historical interest, nor only 
milestones in the progress of religion, but men of God, charged with truth 
valid in our times, is the theme of this recent addition to books on He- 
brew prophecy. Works on prophecy are legion, but Professor Scott's 
analysis deserves wide reading among students of the Old Testament. 

The author, Professor of Old Testament Literature in United Theo- 
logical College, Montreal, is at present serving as Chaplain with the Ca- 
nadian armed forces. The book is a product of his years of teaching, 
although he avers that “there is little, if anything, in what follows, which 
will be new to Old Testament scholars and teachers” (p. vii). It is, nev- 
ertheless, a compact and comprehensive summary of the best present-day 
attitudes toward Hebrew prophecy in the light of available knowledge of 
Old Testament times. 

In raising the question of the relevance of the prophets for life today, 
Professor Scott rightly believes in the necessity of thorough information. 
“To declare that the prophets are or are not relevant for the modern 
world is a pretence, until one has a fairly clear grasp of the prophetic 
movement and literature as a phenomenon itself” (p. 204). To this end 
he devotes nine of the book’s ten chapters. He includes a study of the 
world in which the prophets lived, the beginnings of the prophetic move- 
ment, and the historical stages of prophetic activity, then discusses the 
basic motivation behind prophecy, its relation to Israel’s history and to 
the social order in which the prophets lived, and the conclusions indi- 
cated respecting religion and life. In a final chapter, characteristic ex- 
amples are cited of the relevance of the prophets for our own times. 

The early chapters are a helpful restatement of generally accepted 
principles. The author's position is indicated when he says, “the es- 
sence of prophecy is not prediction but the declaration of religious truth” 
(p. 12). Prophetic predictions ‘‘are not glimpses of a predetermined fu- 
ture,” but forecasts, often conditional, “related to the spiritual situation 
of those who hear them” (p. 10). “God retains the full freedom of an 
active will; he cannot be tied down by any pre-announcement of events 
or chart of dates” (p. 11). This is significant, for it shows that the rele- 
vance of the prophets today is that “they speak, not of our age, but fo it, 
for the Word of God is in their mouth” (p. 204). This is sound doctrine, 
historic truth, and true Christian perception, and can not be too often 
emphasized. 
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The chapter on “The Prophetic Succession” is well done, tracing five 
stages in prophecy from the Mosaic tradition to postclassical written 
prophecy. In this succession the several prophetic voices exhibit many 
divergences of attitude and method. We are warned, therefore, that 
questions concerning them cannot be answered “by indiscriminate quota- 
tion from the prophetic canon” (p. 61). Each must be heard in its 
proper setting. Yet the succession as a whole is significant: being under 
true divine impulsion, the prophets “were like watchmen who pass an 
urgent message from hill to hill, not with parrot-like repetition, but with 
constantly renewed vitality” (p. 58). Some scholars have been wont to 
make much of mantic activity, for example, in Egypt or Greece, but Pro- 
fessor Scott holds that the prophetic movement in Israel was unique: 
“There is nothing comparable to this in Egypt or elsewhere, as there is 
nothing like the succession of prophets which Israel knew” (p. 59). 

In a chapter entitled ‘““The Prophetic Word,” the power behind these 
men is seen in the fact that “they possessed, and were possessed by, a defi- 
nite and urgent message which was not derived from tradition nor pro- 
duced by reflection upon an existing body of religious belief. It came to 
them as an immediate divine command” (p. 84). The word brings real- 
ity. Future events “were willed rather than foreseen” (p. 92). The real 
authentication of prophecy is therefore not in signs as sought by the popu- 
lar mind, but in psychological and rational verification, and in consist- 
ency with what is known of God and his ways. For, ultimately, “the 
communication of the divine will is at the same time a disclosure of the 
divine nature” (p. 103). 

The concept of a God at work in his world leads both to the prophetic 
view of history, which is interpreted as an exhibition of the will, pur- 
pose, and character of God, and also to the prophetic criticism of Israel's 
existing social order. “Not evolutionist or reformist but revolutionary” 
(p. 172), they believed earnestly in the divine covenant, which included 
a social ethic based upon the divine character itself. Thus “they felt 
their task to be the making as well as the interpretation of history” (p. 51). 

In view of the religious and social milieu in which they lived, the 
prophets were under the necessity not only of destroying the false, but 
of establishing the true. Both negatively and positively they were com- 
pelled to define the essence and meaning of real religion. Prophetic re- 
ligion is seen by the author (pp. 197-202) to comprise the following ele- 
ments: spiritual perception, a discerning awareness of God, moral con- 
sciousness, markedly social in its reference, knowledge of God, through 
personal relationship to him, and moral obedience in conformity with his 
character, and purposes. Two results ensue: a quality of spirit, making 
men confident and courageous under adversity, and a meaning for wor- 
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ship far beyond mere ritual, involving a response in life to what God is 
and what he desires of men. 

The reviewer commends Professor Scott for establishing his positions 
by direct reference to Scripture, rather than to authorities in the Old 
Testament field. The latter are quoted sparingly, but he shows excep- 
tional ability to choose aptly and readily from the entire prophetic lit- 
erature such phrases as illustrate his contentions. For the most part, 
these quotations are independent and original renderings, giving vividly 
the sense of the original. He betrays a decided preference for the proph- 
ets of the “Golden Age,” from Amos to Jeremiah; and though this is par- 
donable, it involves among other things complete omission of reference 
to the Book of Jonah, which certainly has relevance for our day. 

We are nevertheless in entire agreement with his conclusion that it is 
the prophets themselves who are relevant to our age, together with the 
total substance of their teaching. They have given to posterity “an in- 
tegral and essential element in the total Christian understanding of God 
and of his ways’ (p. 206). We lay down the book with a new apprecia- 
tion of the permanent significance of the divine revelation that was ac- 
complished through this “lonely succession of incorruptible men” (p. 52). 

GuRDON CorNING OxToBy 
San Francisco Theological Seminary 
San Anselmo, California 


‘ How To Tuink oF Curist, by William Adams Brown. 305 pp. New 

York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. $3.00. 

This posthumous work by Dr. Brown, who died on December 15, 1943, 
discusses in turn the Christ of the Children, of the Philosophers, of the 
Historians, of the Lawyers, of the Clergy, of the Soldiers, of the Artists, 
of the Disciples, and of the Saints; and the book closes with three chap- 
ters on “How to Think of Christ Today.” Dr. Brown censures the theo- 
logians because they aim at finality in their statements, while “in this 
world of ceaseless change there can be no such thing as finality.” He 
regards any decision to which we may be brought as “provisional.” He 
exalts the “Living Christ” above the Christ of the Gospels about whose 
words and actions criticism has made us uncertain. Miracles, together 
with the Virgin Birth, the Transfiguration, the Resurrection and the 
Ascension, belong to the children’s Christ and to the Christ of those 
who perpetuate in later life the child’s attitude toward wonder. The 
Quakers’ view of the sacramental significance of all life is to be preferred 
to the sacraments which serve at most as a reminder of an absent Christ. 
While zealous for the union of the Churches, Dr. Brown thinks “the 
Ecumenical Movement is a limited movement.” If the Church of the 
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future is to include all whom Christ would own, some formula more com- 
prehensive than that of the Trinitarian Churches must be found. The 
reader is puzzled by statements which indicate a higher Christology fol- 
lowed by others of a different tendency. The reviewer is at a loss to 
understand what is meant by the following: ““The greatest difficulty in 
the way of believing in the deity of Jesus Christ is not that there are many 
teachers that we can set beside him as his equals but that in the long list 
of the world’s prophets he still remains so lonely a figure” (p. 185). 

The most interesting chapters of the book are those on “The Artist's 
Christ” and “The Christ of the Saints,” in which are some fine insights 
and beautiful descriptions. We quote a verse from Dr. Brown's poetical 
confession, ““To Christ on the Cross,” which prefaces the volume: 

“Thou saidst, ‘My Son, take up my Cross.’ 
I heard, and stopped to lift. Alas! 
Heavy the load. I let Thee pass 
and turned to lighter tasks. Mine, Lord, the loss.” 
Words such as these forestall criticism. 


; WILLIAM HALLOCK JOHNSON 
Princeton, N. J. J 


PastoRAL Work, by Andrew W. Blackwood. 252 pp. Philadelphia, 

Westminster Press, 1945. $2.00. 

This volume rightly bears the subtitle, ““A Source Book for Ministers.” 
Dr. Blackwood’s teaching grows out of his practice; this book has been 
wrought out in the fires of experience. A pastor himself, he is able to 
help those who are pastors. 

It is timely and calculated to be of value to the returning chaplain for 
“refresher” reading. It is permanently useful to students for the min- 
istry. The middle aged minister who has grown weary can here find re- 
freshment and inspiration and thus renew his strength to walk and not 
faint. 

Practical hints abound, imaginative insight is not lacking, yet there is 
clear statement, and planning is ever emphasized. Nothing pedantic is 
present, though plenty of plain advice and good counsel are given. 

Calling in a typical home is described in enough detail to give guid- 
ance, but enough is left to the imagination and to the occasion to make 
the experience real and not just professional. ‘“The friendly talk moves 
round two foci; the present home and the nearby church. Of the two, 
the home comes first.” 

Counselling is handled from a sane pastoral point of view without psy- 
chiatric aping. Winning the children, attracting men, the claims of the 
sick room, the uses of the Bible, when to pray, the ache of the sorrowing 
heart, are all treated in the discussions of the basic forms of pastoral work. 
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Bound to be a standard book for a long time, it is an American com- 
panion to J. Oswald Dykes’ The Christian Minister and His Duties. 
JEssE HALSEY 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


’ Tue Morat IpEAts oF Our Civitization, by Radoslav A. Tsanoff. 636 
pp. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1942. $5.00. 

Here is an unusually complete history of ethics. An attempt to out- 
line its contents is bound to do considerable injustice to the material. 
The author explores the foundations of the moral ideals of our civiliza- 
tion in Greco-Roman and Hebraic-Christian thought, and in the Medi- 
eval-Scholastic, Renaissance, and Reformation periods. He surveys mod- 
ern ethics to the time of the French Revolution, this part of the work 
consisting mainly of the interweaving of French and British schools. In 
the final part, entitled “The Nineteenth Century and Ours,” the contri- 
bution of Kantian, Idealistic, Utilitarian, Evolutionary, and Marxist 
thought is analyzed, together with chapters on the New England and 
American scene and on contemporary issues in ethical theory, involving 
pragmatism and value theory. 

On the whole, this book will serve as a valuable reference volume for 
ministers and teachers, and for all who need a guide to ethical theory. 
Often there is more metaphysics introduced than need be in the treat- 
ment of individual thinkers; but always the ethical speculation is clearly 
expressed and illustrated, problems succinctly pointed, and the style free- 
flowing and vivid. The volume should serve as a college textbook in 
ethics, being much more complete than Sidgwick’s, and thus excellently 
adapted for adult self-administered “refresher’’ courses. 

The author's emphasis is revealed both in the fact that in his treatment 
of Kantian and post-Kantian movements he is at his best, and also in the 
amount of space, 280 pages or nearly half the total, given to this period 
of 200 years. In contrast, the ten centuries to the Reformation receive 
only 119 pages. A more accurate title for this book would therefore be: 
“Some of the Moral Ideals of Our Civilization.” Surely, if one gets be- 
yond academic halls, the Epistle to the Romans is as deeply imbedded in 
western civilization as the Metaphysics of Morals; and, while it is impos- 
sible to enter the world of modern thought save through the great Kant, 
it is important not to erase from our historical memories, for living and 
not just for “sympathetic” treatment, the “many other wonderful things 
besides” Kant which the Lord made! Dr. Tsanoff’s work, despite its 
richness, takes its place beside other histories of philosophy and ethics in 
never substantially entering the religious tradition, and consequently 
needs to be supplemented by a ‘“‘first volume.” 
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Tsanoff’s conception of Christian ethics has much to commend it, but 
nevertheless fails of adequacy. A present-day survey of attempts to 
validate the Golden Rule, such as in much British ethical theory, should 
bear some recognition of the fact that that adage is not the essence of 
Christian morality. Not that we should do to others as we would be 
done by, or, in this sense, love our neighbors as ourselves, but that we 
should love our brothers as Christ who laid down his life for his friends 
(the Johannine writings) or love our neighbors as Christ who, while men 
were yet sinners and his enemies, for their sakes emptied himself of all 
self-concern (Paul)—this is the principle par excellence of Christian eth- 
ics. To bea Christ to our neighbors (Luther) is vastly different, and less 
reasonable, than being ourselves to our neighbors. 

Conscious or subconscious intention may produce action falling in 
neatly balanced fashion within the Golden Rule and yet be distinctly 
unchristian: “Live for your fellowmen, so that they may live for you” 
(p. 421). It is therefore not just “management of terminology” (p.259) 
when moralists like Hutcheson reverse the direction of intention and 
derive justifiable self-regarding action from other-regarding motive. 
This would make an action Christianly right, not just its conformity to 
the Golden Rule. 

Some sense of the different dimension of Christian ethics from ordi- 
nary philosophical systems is contained in the discussion of the ethics of 
Jesus. The moral consciousness imparted by Jesus was one of “reverence 
in humility through love” (p. 44: cf. Paul: “faith working through love’). 
This brought about “a really new selection of cardinal virtues” (p. 41), 
the Beatitudes, which are “the characteristic virtues of Jesus’ ethics” (p. 
45), and are ‘mainly the passive virtues” (p. 46). 

This, of course, is a transformation of the very notion of “virtue” in 
ethics, and not simply a new table of virtues. This transformation is 
necessary for righteousness ever to be Christianly right, since another 
transformation is always in process of taking place in human morality, 
turning it into a form of self-service, and since “passivity” is the moment 
in which this process is suspended and through which alone is to be se- 
cured the orientation of morality as Christ toward the neighbor. Other- 
wise put: if in seeking to be our righteous selves to our neighbors we 
generally are, with our righteousness, more than ourselves against our 
neighbors, we may need to be more than ourselves to and for our neigh- 
bors, Christ to them, or at least to be “saved” in that direction, in order 
to be willing to be simply ourselves to them. In this volume on the 
moralists one has to turn to “the proverbs of misanthropy” (p. 213) to 
find any suspicion of the need for the Christianization of morality: “Our 
virtues are for the most part only our vices disguised,” said La Roche- 
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foucauld (p. 215), an appraisal not far removed from St. Augustine’s 
famous judgment upon the best of the pagan virtues, and the need for 
their conversion. 

Perhaps it is a defect of the necessarily summary character of a one- 
volume treatment of all Western ethics that there is gained from reading 
this account an impression of the remoteness of all ethics from the place 
where life decisions are made. Such is not so much the impression left 
by a firsthand study of one of the great ethicists. Nevertheless Christian 
ethics does, and all ethics needs to, live by faith more in the concrete. 
Striving to be the science of morality, speculative ethics undertakes to 
say why right is right and not what is right. The plain man is interested 
in the latter; and what the plain man knows about morality the philo- 
sophical ethicist cannot know any better. He only has the advantage 
that, as a result of his reflective concern for the why of morality, he knows 
he knows. Upon the course of human thought surveyed in this massive 
and admirable volume arises the verdict that, paraphrasing a comment of 
Leslie Stephen concerning Wollaston (p. 244), “Two thousand years of 
profound meditation has convinced the West that the reason why a man 
should abstain from breaking his wife's head is that it is a way of denying 
that she is his wife.” Is it not then, instead of a pious obscurantism, 
much nearer to decision to say, on this and other matters, “Husbands, 


love your wives, as Christ loved the church and gave himself up for her” 
(Ephesians 5: 25)? 


PAUL RAMSEY 
Princeton University 


PROBLEMS OF NEW TESTAMENT TRANSLATION, by Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

215 pp. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1945. $2.50. 

Dr. Goodspeed’s prolific pen has produced another book which pre- 
sents scholarly research in a popular style. In this, his forty-fifth book, 
he “aims to introduce the reader into a translator’s workshop and to show 
him the tools and materials with which the translator works” (p. 1). 
Here one finds some of the chips that fell as by-products when Goodspeed 
prepared his American Translation of the New Testament, which was 
published in 1923 and which has proved to be the best seller of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 

The task of any translator is so to frame a rendering that it will awaken 
in the hearer or reader the same psychological response as was aroused in 
the readers or auditors of the original. To do this for the New Testa- 
ment one must know not only the nuances of meaning attaching to the 
koiné Greek of the New Testament but also the most appropriate words 
in English which will convey the sense of the Greek. Every translation 
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must perforce involve a measure of interpretation on the part of the 
translator. If the amount of interpretation is kept within legitimate 
bounds and is governed by a sympathetic understanding of the intention 
of the author, the rendering is said to be faithful to the original. 

In this book Goodspeed discusses 115 problems which confront every 
translator of the New Testament. He surveys the attempts made by 
early and modern English translators to render these passages idiomati- 
cally and discusses some of the linguistic and textual evidence involved 
in forming a decision. It is to be expected that certain of Goodspeed’s 
solutions will commend themselves as happy resolutions of difficult pas- 
sages and that others will fail to do so. Among the former are such 
renderings as, “In everything God works with those who love him, . . . 
to bring about what is good” (Rom. 8: 28), where the Apostle would 
doubtless have been shocked by the suggestion implicit in the rendering 
of the King James Version that “all things work together for good” apart 
from God’s sovereign control and direction. Again, in Phil. 3: 1 and 
4: 4 the translation, “Goodbye, and the Lord be with you,” will probably 
commend itself as a quite idiomatic rendering of yalpere év kupiw. Paul's 
injunction in I Tim. 5: 22, rendered by the King James translators, “Lay 
hands suddenly on no man,” really means, Goodspeed points out, as oth- 
ers had done previously, ‘““Never ordain anyone hastily.” These and 
many other passages are clarified by the work of modern translators, and 
Goodspeed’s work has the merit of frequently presenting the true sense 
of the original in clear and forceful English. 

In other renderings, however, Goodspeed shows that he has failed woe- 
fully as a faithful interpreter of the Greek text. For instance, he trans- 
lates the verb d:xavodc8ar in Rom. 3: 28 by “to be made upright” (pp. 
143 ff). Now, it may be that Goodspeed prefers the merit-religion of the 
Middle Ages to the Protestant doctrine of justification by faith, but it is 
past comprehension how he can go against the unmistakable evidence of 
the meaning of this verb in Paul’s Epistles. The fact—as is acknowl- 
edged by the overwhelming number of lexicographical authorities, some 
of whom are as far as possible from holding, for themselves, to Paul's 
doctrine of justification by faith—is that Paul simply does not use this 
verb to mean “‘to be made upright or righteous.” Indeed, it is extremely 
doubtful whether it ever bore this meaning in the Greek of any period 
or author. On the contrary, in the Pauline Epistles it means “to be pro- 
nounced or declared or treated as righteous or upright.’” Goodspeed’s 
translation, therefore, of Rom. 3: 28 and other important passages where 
this verb occurs is far from being faithful to the original and introduces 
aberrant and contradictory ideas into Pauline theology. 

Again, the adoption in I Pet. 3: 19 of a conjectural emendation which 
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has absolutely no textual support in any Greek manuscript, version, or 
Church Father, is, to say the least, a bold cutting of the Gordian knot in 
a crucial passage. Goodspeed conjectures that “the name ‘Enoch’ may 
have dropped out of the Greek text by an error of the eye after ‘In which 
also’ (ENQKAI,) with which it might easily be confused (ENOQKAI- 
ENOQxX),”’ and renders his emended text, “In it Enoch went and preached 
even to those spirits that were in prison” (pp. 196 ff). 

Though it is impossible to justify these and a few other translations, 
this latest book by Dr. Goodspeed will prove in various ways to be stimu- 
lating and rewarding to readers interested in the attempts of various 
translators to achieve a high degree of accuracy and faithfulness in ren- 
dering the Greek Testament. 

Bruce M. METZGER 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


Lire AFTER Deatu, by John Mackintosh Shaw. 110 pp. Toronto, The 

Ryerson Press, 1945. $2.00. 

In these days of war, uncertainty, and sorrow it is gratifying to the pas- 
tor to find competent scholars writing books about life after death. Dr. 
Shaw, Professor of Systematic Theology and Philosophy of Religion in 
Queen’s Theological College, Canada, attempts to draw contemporary 
thinking on this subject into the realm of careful Biblical interpretation 
and intellectual respectability. 

The book is divided into three parts. First the author shows that be- 
lief in life after death is dependent not on philosophical understanding, 
scientific proof, or the trivialities of spiritism, but on the character of God 
as revealed by Jesus Christ. He points out that the resurrection of Jesus 
did not create faith but wonderfully confirmed it. The first section con- 
cludes with the thought that life after death really begins before death. 
Eternal life begins with faith in him who is the Resurrection and the 
Life. 

In the next four chapters Dr. Shaw seeks to go beyond his Presbyterian 
heritage in urging that ‘the view most in accordance at once with Chris- 
tian revelation and with scientific thinking, is that the resurrection for 
the individual believer or Christian takes place at death, so that there is 
no interval or intermediate state of disembodied existence between death 
and the believer's entrance on fuller life in Christ . . . that the future of 
the believer will be a life of progressive development in character and 
service.” In the light of these conclusions he finds new ground for as- 
surance of continued personal identity and mutual recognition in the life 
to come and justification of prayer for the departed. 

The concluding section considers the fate of those not in Christ at 
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death. The three theories in this realm are described as inadequate but 
the theory of ultimate extinction is preferred to the theory of everlasting 
punishment or of universal restoration. 

In a discussion of eschatology we need to remember Anselm's insight, 
“I do not seek to understand that I may believe but I believe in order to 
understand.” Dr. Shaw recognizes this principle in describing the in- 
adequacy of philosophy and science and in showing the necessity for de- 
pendence on God's self-revelation in Israel's history and in Jesus Christ, 
but when he goes on to qualify his belief in the revelation by referring to 
God as ‘‘Father-love” instead of the loving Father (pp. 10, 18, 27, etc.) 
and to set aside the details of Isaiah’s vision of the New Jerusalem as 
“improbable fancy,” then it seems that his attempt to establish his post- 
Westminster-Confession faith on scientific thought has been frustrated by 
his dependence on a concept of revelation which has been weakened by 
his attempted scientific approach to Scripture. It will appear to some 
that the author, while showing the limitations of science, has gone with 
the scientists a little too far in imposing a scientific concept of progressive 
development on Scripture and even on heaven—and that in a day when 
most ideas of progress are suffering serious revision. Dr. Shaw's conclu- 
sions will be most readily accepted by those who believe there is a wide 
chasm between the ideas of the Old and New Testaments, and who be- 
lieve that the later writings of Paul may nullify his earlier word. 

Granting Dr. Shaw’s exegetical point of view, we find a strong case for 
belief in immediate resurrection after death, but even then there are 
many unanswered questions pertaining to the Parousia. 

When there is such a strong desire to bring eschatology into harmony 
with scientific understanding, one would expect to find a more detailed 
treatment of the scientific contribution to contemporary thinking about 
immortality. Instead, the book begins with the dismissal of science as 
of no epistemological value and ends by quoting the scientists to support 
the view that “immortality is not a natural endowment but a spiritual 
achievement,” and that the end of the finally impenitent is annihilation. 
Dr. Schrodinger, the celebrated Dublin physicist, concludes his recent 
volume, What Is Life, with this affirmation, ‘In no case is there a loss of 
personal existence to deplore. Nor will there ever be.” 

It is in this same last chapter that the author quotes Dr. Orr (The 
Christian View of God and the World, p. 197) as supplying indirect sup- 
port for the doctrine of annihilation, yet Dr. Orr’s conclusion on page 
341 of the same volume is, “Neither can I accept this doctrine of the 
Annihilation of the Wicked. When the theory is brought to the test 
of Scripture proof, it is found to fail in evidence.” 

Dr. Shaw is to be commended for his desire to go beyond the defini- 
tions of bygone days, and for his able attempt to bring order and evidence 
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to an all too nebulous and neglected subject. It is not orthodox to claim 
infallibility for the Westminster standards. We should reaffirm our faith 
today using every aspect of modern knowledge and taking advantage of 
the language and perspective of our own time. Writing from the van- 
tage of a long association with the Reformed tradition and a pledged loy- 
alty to it Dr. Shaw seeks to correct what he believes to be its shortcomings 
and to offer a tenable eschatology. His work is the lucid product of an 
orderly mind, though over it all hangs the constant peril of yielding too 
much to a transient scientific hypothesis or of slipping into amply refuted 
heresies of pre-Westminster-Confession days. 

Joun T. GALLoway. 
Roland Park Presbyterian Church 
Baltimore, Maryland 


’ THe PHILosopHicaL HERITAGE OF THE CHRISTIAN FaitTH, by Harold A. 

Bosley. 176 pp. Chicago, Willett, Clark & Co., 1945. $2.00. 

The jacket suggests a subtitle: “What every preacher needs to know 
about philosophy.” One is tempted to say that the publishers do not 
think a preacher needs to know much. Seriously, of course, a book of 
this compass does not claim to offer even a short course in philosophy but 
to present a point of view and to interest preachers in the study of Greek 


thought in particular. (Fifty-four pages are devoted to an appendix con- 
taining long quotations from Plato, Aristotle, and Plotinus.) Since of 
all classes of persons who ought to know some philosophy, preachers by 
and large know least, it is to be hoped that this book may fall into the 
hands of many and whet their appetite for more. 

The point of view in general is that the intellectual framework of the 
Christian faith historically rests on the thought of Plato and Aristotle. 
From this viewpoint only Barthians will seriously dissent. The author 
does not try to make Christians out of the Greeks, or to deny the creative 
element derived from the New Testament and the Old. But he does 
insist that without the contribution from Greek philosophy Christian 
thought would have been not only other than it is, but also inferior. 
For example: “The affirmation of the importance of love as a cosmic 
principle and as the strongest fact in social life was never clearly seen 
before the Christian religion had thought its way into a vital relation 
with both Judaism and Greek philosophy” (p. 92). 

The first chapter defines philosophy as the “handmaid of religion,” 
though Dr. Bosley does not look on the work of philosophy as of sub- 
ordinate importance. The true relation between philosophy and re- 
ligion is one of co-operation. Religion not only may but must use the 
tools philosophy has fashioned. The remaining chapters take up in 
order the dependability of truth, the richness of beauty, the strength of 
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goodness, and the reality of love, in each case indicating philosophical 
support for Christian faith. 

The writer is a Christian in that he preaches “Christ as our closest 
revelation of God.” He holds no brief for any particular philoso- 
phy (though he speaks with a preacher’s exaggeration when he men- 
tions “scores” (p. 38) of different systems). Religion can “live crea- 
tively” with Platonism, Neo-Platonism, Aristotelianism, and with various 
modern forms of idealistic rationalism, personalism, and humanistic 
pragmatism. There are three types of thought, however, with which 
religion “cannot afford to have an intellectual alliance”: mechanistic 
materialism, the ‘“‘wild,; heaving voluntarism” of Schopenhauer, and 
Spaulding’s (or anybody's) “World of Chance.” (He might have in- 
cluded positivism.) If any one of these three is true, then classical, his- 
torical religion is false. 

The author often strikes off brilliant remarks, as when he says phi- 
losophy has “rescued God from the clutches of the ecclesiastics” and 
calls beauty “part of the wholeness of God.” His main thesis is surely 
sound. On the other hand, he is rather too optimistic about trends of 
modern philosophy. New movements, he says, are “giving body to the 
Christian affirmation that God is love.” Such recent textbook historians 
as Fuller and Burgess find quite opposite tendencies, toward a positivistic 
or even pessimistic world view. Further, the author at times seems to 
have adopted the Hegelian idea that religious truth is simply a_pic- 
turesque metaphor for what philosophy is able to state in sober fact. 
When Dr. Bosley offers a “fuller” statement of the sentence, “God is 
love,” he says: “God or love is the principle of integration operative in 
the universe which is most clearly seen on the human level in the growth 
of values.”” (Where have we heard that before?) ‘God’ he would thus 
hardly seem to regard as existential, but only a ‘‘nearer name” (p. 104) 
for the principle of integration. The viewpoint of Dr. Frank’s Philo- 
sophical Understanding and Religious Truth is surely nearer the Chris- 
tian view than this. Christians, however crabbedly and partially, have 
always united in regarding God as a real Being and not as a “nearer 
name” for a principle. As to revelation, the author denies that any 
truth which comes from it can be recognized as philosophic truth, though 
elsewhere he finds it possible that religion’s appeal to revelation may be 
related in kind to philosophy’s final reliance on some form of intuition 
(p. 33). He does not believe, however, that the truth of revelation can 
be merged with the truth of experience. Is not this what Christian 
thought, from Jesus onward, has always tried to do? 

KENNETH J. FOREMAN 
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